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PREFACE 



On the following Jjgges you will find the; four major speeches given at the 28th» 
■Language Communications Conference at the University of Pittsburgh. Aftef^te first three 
speeches, groups formed to discuss the ideas presented. We hope that you enjoy the contri- 
bution of Corlnne Z. Piatt, a doctoral student who synthesized th0 notes o£ the recorders in 
the forra that you find them in these Proceedings. 

• We also hope that yOu enjoy the intrqductory statement by Harry W. Sartaiiifi Director 
of the Language, Communications Faculty" at the University of /Pittsburgh and member of 
the International Reading Association's Board of Directors; and the concluding statement by 
mta Mr Bean, Assistant Professor at the University of Pittsburg^. Their ideas in part reflect 
a one-credit course which they taught in conjunction wi(!h the two-day conference. 

The Mth Language Communications Conference was a s^uccess -because of the contri- 
butions of afc^ educators. In addition to the group;leaders and recorders and the language 
communicatioite faculty, whose names are listedtoward the end oi these Proceedings, special 
recognition goesUo Sandra Dolan, President of the Gerald A, Yoakam Reading Council; 
Horton Southwomi and James Kelly Jr., respectively, Chairperson of the Division of 
Teacher Developme^^t and Dean of the School of Education at the University of Pittsburgh; 
and Wilhelmina E, Taylor of the Pennsylvania Department o^ Education. 



" EXCkLLEN(:K JN.EDUC:ATION: AN INTRODUCTION 

. ' I 

Harry-AV. Hartdin 
pnivorsity of Pittsburgh 



Any pmon having; more mental competence than a moron knows the meaning of 
"time.**' But if asked to [jive a technical definition of time, even, the most intellectual 
individuals are at some loss for words. Hijjhly educated -persons often find it more difficult 
to define common tornis than ot|i(TS do^ because they are fully aware of the compfexities 
and the different points of view that may be involved. ' 

Kxcolient education, like time, is recognized by most, but accurately described by very 
few. Those who know the field best are aware that educational excellence does not rest 
upon a single riiodei. They know, too, that instructional practices which are very successful 
in the hands of one teacher may be much less successful in the hands'of another. Thts makes 
it difficult, if not i-mpossibieT lo prove that any one procedure is esseatial in teaching, and it 
becomes hazardous to describe excellent education, even lit general terms. 

SliU, some bils of objective evidence on good education have accumulated during the 
liisl fifty years, and subjective obs(»rvations by competent professiortals^ have added to that 
stoje of understanding. As a result, one can say with some conviction that excellence in 
education teally is no mystery. It has, in fact, three necessary requirements: (1) a relevant 
curriculum tliat inspires actiy^ involvemerit of the learner, (2) a situation that encourages 
highly differentiated instruct ion,.and (3) an excellent teacher in every classroom. The last is 
the most important becaust* the other two canno.t b(» effected otherwise*. 

R(»I(»vatit Curriculum tiiat Iii.spiros Active Involvomoiit 

Ali fVeople. including children, learn what they intend to learn and little else. There 
fore if Ihe curriculum experiences seem to have little relevance to the student's needs in 
everyday life, he learns only that small proportion which can be/fonvd d()wh his throat 
through various forms of regimentation and coercion. 

The essence of the curriculum is the listiAg of education objectives, or outcomes, that 
are to be attained. In the field of reading the specification of educational outcomes in each 
of the following areas is esticntial: 

1. Competence in sensory perception 

2. Knowledge of vocabulary and iang^iagc structure . 
:\ Mucncy in oral language 

I. Word attack and recognition skills in written material 
Ti Tasks of literal and interpretive compcehen.sion in factual reading 
fi Tasks of obtaining and evaluating information from several sources 
7 Skiilsof synthesizing information from seWal sources 
H. Perception of enjoyable qualities in fiction 
\) Prrrcption of enjoyable qualities in poetry and drama 
10 Adjustment of reading rate to purpose* and materials 
An excellent curriculum includes detailed objectives for all of the areas above in order 
not to short( himge the person who intends lo become a mature reader. The weak curriculum 
loo often omits most of the advanml objectives related to evaluative comprehension and 
literary apprecjation. thereby leaving the graduate unable to cope with important problems 
of critical reading and unable to enjoy reading fully as a recreational activity. 

liefore education became compulsory, students could register dissatisfaction with any 
educational program i)y simply dropping out. Many decades of compulsory school attten- 
HMmii however, coupled with the pres.sures for achievement placi'd on students by parents 




in middle-class homos, havo made.teachers somewhat insensitive to the importance of provid- 
ing curriculum objectivos and experiences that fulfill the felt needs of the learners. Having no 
desire to* learn much of what has been offered, millions of students from families that are 
cultura tty or ecan o i hically atypif at have^ dropp ed mrt tri sdtoof mentaify and i^^ofmHy ^ 
long before they were permitted to drop out physically. 

The excellent curriculum in reading involves students actively in learniniJ i)y settin^J 
objectives whose relevance is readily apparent to the learners. Or il involves tiiem in student^ 
centered pn)jects that utilize important communication skills in reaching goals that afe 
pertinent to children at their current stages of development . 

A Situation that Encourages Person iilized, Differentiated Tearlung 
«> • 

The interests, language aptitudes, and background experiences of children 
combine into-as many unique patterns as there are students in any classroom. Therefore the 
presentation of the same instructionaf experiences to a whole room full of student.s at the 
same time has proven to be grossly inefficient. Whole-class teaching requires advanced 
students to waste endless hours waiting idly, while less advanced students or students with 
different experiential baekgroundsare overwhelmed and made to feel unworthy because of 
impo?^sible teaeher'expectations. It stifles student curiosity and forc(»s the creative student to 
conform in th(/ught and deed. And, worst of all, it makes the insecure individuals even le<i!» 
able to cope w/th the relationships in and outside of the school environment. 

In orde; to ris(» above mediocrity, every school program must provide for pen>oaalized. 
differentiated teaehmg. Tli(»se are some of the r(»(iuirements that make adequate dlffercjn- 
tiation possible: . 

1. Dwtjnostir instruments suitable for use in classrooms 

:> I)ev<*lopmental and corrective instructional materials at all in.struttionai levels 

rcpr(",<»nted by the students and in all phases of the reading/language curriculum 
a. Instructional materials that reJate to the different interests and cultural baVk- 

grounds 6f the students 
\ A system of school and claiisroom organization that enables teachers to know pach 
/ child perM)nally and to have enough time for thorough instructlun, probably in 
/ sinall, flexible group;*. (This usually means some form of modified self-contained 
/ or nongraded plan at early levels, and a nongraded or.smair'pod" teaming arrange- 

/ a^eni at^Iat(»r lev(»ls. Homogeneous sectioning and (»xt(»nsive departmentalization 

have long been practiced and have tended to impede adequate personalization^*). 
5. Keasonable class sizes 15 to 25 students. *' (I)oz(»ns of Very poorly don(» research 
studies have been quoted for yearri to >refute the relationship between class size 
and achievement. A more careful analysis of the studies shows, however, that class 
size (io(»s make a diffenmce when the teaching is (Excellent. Class size makes no 
difference only when the teaching is uniformly mediocte!*'^ ) 

The Kxeollent Teacher 

Research has sh()wn that without doubt some teachers are more effective in producing 
learning than others.^ Hut it provides only glimmers of light concerning what the most effec- 
^ tive teachers do in comparison with what less effective teachers do. 

Still, the majority/)f children can tell with reasonable certainty which of their teachers 
are most competent. And the parents are almost equally well Informed about the classes 
in which their children are learning successfully. Therefore it seems particularly appropriate 
to consider the findings from a study in which students described theif best teacherfi 
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After considering experiences with their elementary, secondary, and coUege teachers, 
"two* hundred college sophomores indicated these were the nine top traits of their "great" 
teachers, with proportions of responsq as indicated:^ 

2. Conducts an interesting class 53% 

- :j. Motivates through his/her own enthusiasm 41% 

4. Has a good sense of humor ^ 35 > 

5. Knov;s his/her subject well 34% 

6. Commands and gives respect 30% 

7. Shows a love of teaching 29% 
^ 8. Holds students to high standards 27% 

9. Has good general intelligence 27%' 
On the basis of this and othot observations it seems safe to say that the excellent 
teacher: 

L Has an adequate linowledge of the field that he/she teaches 

2. ' Is vitally concerned about the students and their learning 

3. Organizes^e classroom and the learning experience effectively 

4. Stimulates each student to progress beyond his/her current level 

5. Provides for individual differences In bacl^grbunds and progress 
G. Is comfortable with himself/herself afid others 

7, Kiijoys teaching and teaches vigorously 
i 

Developing Criteria for Excellence ^ 

The fcHhxwing papers from the conference on Criteria fox Kxcsfllence in School Head- 
ing Programfi provide detailed information on selected aspects of excellence in reading 
instruction. The ext(»nsive checklist entitled "Criteria for Kxcellehce in Reading: An Evalua- 
tion Scale"'* ahu) is included. The ideas from the paper and fn)m the long checklist need to 
be combined into a new, somewhat shorter, and more useable list for use in evaluating read- 
ing programs in Pennsylvania. 

^ . This new sot of evaluative criteria will'further reflect the importance of (1) a relevant 
curriculum that inspires active involvement of the learner, (2) a situation that encourages 
highly differentiated instruction, and (3) an excellent teacher in every classroom. 
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I-NSTRUCTIOr^JAL OBJECTIVES 
\ ' William Eller 




iitaU» UijivitFciity oXN^iw Yo^at Buffalo 
liationalo for (logils and Objectives 

I* 

Instructional objectives, excellent; or otherwise, are 
viewed by many teachers and other curriculum builders as a 
»omewhat-necessary-but-not-very-p!Lasant adjunct to the 
more satisfying; procedures involved with teaching children. 
No doubt there are reasons for the not-very -positive feel- 
ing's which some of us hold or have held - toward educa- 
tional goals and objectives; Some of us probably retain a 
mild aversion to the consideration of objectives which we 
acquired when we wore in a teacher eduatlon prograny Vet 
so many respectable educational sources accord respect 
to instructional objectives that it is nearly Impossible to 
dismiss the concept as umvorthy. or unimportant. Perhaps 
instructional objectives, at the present anyway, are in a 
catetjory somewhat lilte that of classical music, which some 
wag has defined as **music which is better than it sounds.** 

It may very well be that instructional objectives have 
not enjoyed, a vV>' Kood **preKs" c^ver the past fe\V decades, 
partly because of jnatiers of form. That is. educators* 
perceptions of objectives may be influenced too much \^)J 
notionjix thilt objectives m^jst be stated in one or morp 
somewhat restrictively defined styles, and by the correlated notion that a statement of 
instructional intentions which does not conform is not really an objective. Perhaps some of 
the observations which will be presented later will dispel certain of the misconceptions about 
strict form and structure. 

Certainly almost all human activity has some identifiable goals and objectives, even 
though it is often true that the objectives are not stated, and even though it is equally true 
that the person engaged in the activity is not conscious of his objectives, although most of 
tlie time he could answer the questions. "What are you doing that for^** It would even be 
HJife to argue that a person Engaged in a seemingly aimless task such as whittling could 
identify an objective for that activity; it might, be "I*m just whiling away the time until 
the mailman arrives.** •* 

The whittler*s response leads to a basic principle regarding the stating of instructional 
objectives: they can often be expressed in less formal language than that which is usually 
employed in writing educational objectives. An example might be: "Each child will be able 
to give one or more reasons for any of his choices of free reading materials.*' 

Another principle which may help to "loosen up** the^ stereotyped thinking ^bout 
instructional objectives is: Objectives may be and sometimes are stated or written after a 
given lesson or a large curriculum segment has been developed. Not long ago I was Involved 
with about a do/en other educators in a sizable program to develop Instructional materials in 
a certain field of elementary education. At one point I suggested, with some uncertainty, 
that the group might develop the objectives after the program had been at least partially 
Completed. I thought that I might be "shot tfown" by some other members of the group for 
making «uch a proposal, but the group member most sophisticated in matters of instruc- 
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tional objectives supported the suggestion. He pointed out that experienced teachers have 
Internalized sets of goals and objoctives, as well as some sense of scope and sequence. There- 
fore, when experienced workers develop a program, a set of instructional materials, they are 
giving expression to instructional objectives which have been a part of themselves for quite 
IdmMTme, "even thou^rnrese objectives - or at least, some at tlierrr - may never have been 
stated ptlnted or spokew word. • ^ 

Of course, if objectives are to have the desired effect upon the quality and content of 
instruction, they usually need to be identified and considered in advance of the teaching. 
But Dolores Durkin has posed a sort of generalized review that enables a teacher to at least 
monitor the situation during the school day. She has argued that if teachers w^ere going tb 
ask themselves one qiiostlon during their work with the youngsters, it should be, **Why am I 
doing what Tm doing?" Durkin even goes so far as to propose that the questions should be 
asked aboui once during every liour of the school day. Durkin's question might strike some 
professional educators as a bit breezy, but it reminds me of a woman v;rho was a Master's^ 
degree advisee of mine. For several years before she began the Master's program, this woman 
had been known to me as a giperb first grade teacher - about as effective as any primary 
teacher in my total range of acquaintances. She included hundreds of very productive acti- 
vities In her work with pupils, but she also injected a few items which were just "cute"; that 
is, they probably looked like clever teaching devices to visiting parents, but they didn't have 
any Identifiable benefit for the learners. I would guess that the only change I might have' 
made in that teacher's procedures is that I induced her to ask herself a variation of Durkin's 
question every so often: *'How will this activity lead to some sort of development in the 
children?" Frankly, that's the only change I ever really tried to make in that excellent 
teacher, so I have gained some satisfaction from her occasional reports that she has con- 
tinued to ask herJjelf that question, and has abandoned* certain **gimmicky" procedures 
when, in her judgment, they failed tp meet the criterion. 

Review of Some Fundamentals About Goals and Objectives 

Anyone who has studied curriculum materials In recent years knows that generally the 
term *'goals" is used to describe the broader aims of an educational program. The goals do 
not change from day to day; it Is their very constancy which enables them to serve as the 
foundation from which the objectives for a single lesson can develop. An example of an 
Instructional goal In reading for primary age youngsters Would bo something like, 'The 
pupils will expand their sight vocabularies as they continue to read more widely." An 
Instructional objective- related to that goal, but specific to a certain lesson might be: •^'iV 
children will be able to read the following words both in context and in isolation: berry, 
bottom, escape, fact, etc. . \ 

A Few paragraphs back there was presented the suggestion that some of the tendency 
for teachers to be *'tumed off regarding objectives may stem from the highly prescribed 
formats in which they have been presented and taught to teachers. In this regard, it might be 
profitable to re-examine Robert Mager*s widely used pattern for instructional objectives, and 
then to consider breaking away from that pattern somewhat. 

Mager gave us the model in which an educational objective had three terms: (1) the 
conditions under which the prescribed behavior would occur, (2) a description of the be- 
havior Itself, and (3) the level of performance that would be regarded as indicative of at- 
tainment of the objective. An example, would be: / 

Given a set of printed directions (condition) each learner will state the sequ(*Tice of 
stops in the directions (observable behavior) witli seventy-five per cent of the steps 
in the correct order (level of performance). . ^ 



If instruclional objectives always iiad to be as precise and structured as the example 
abov^ many of us would probably continue to regard them' as of somewhat limited value, or 
to rdmain "turned off by th*em. Happily, some latitude is both permissible and helpful In 
the Anatte!- of the conditions (item 1 above), not so much precision is necessary at times, and 
IX mote ^enoraf t^miditian wfli ^irffiee. wanvple, ihe- phrase "€4veH printed m^tUf-^ 
suitable difficulty ahd with the readjng purpose identified," could be substituted for the 
condition in the example, and then the objective would fit a number of reading situations. 

The performance level of an instructional objective can also often be considerably 
more flexible than in the example. For many objectives in reading instruction, ({ maybe 
suitable to accept an accurate response from the child as meeting the performance criterion, ' 
since it is not feasible to try to determine the portion of trials in which the child would score 
positively. Then, too, there are objectiveis for vvh^h the desired behavior is- simply an in- 
crease yrff a certain behavior; that is, the learner eng%es in. a certain procedure more often 
than before. Also, there are various reading objectives Ww*hich the behayior is. creative, and 
in these situations any suitable response is considered acce'ptijible, so th0 performance level 
often is not even stated; any reasonable answer by the child saClsQes the performance level 
criterion. J^n example of ,such an objective would be: ^ 

*'(jiven the story as read, each child will create conversation of tj^' cjiaracters that will 

extend the ending of the story." 

While the conditipn and the performance level of the MajjjDj^pfn model can be made 
considerably more general in many reading objectives, the description of the behavior needs 
to remain rather specific. It is- not often that there is a reduction in the necessity for the 
'desired behavior to be described in precise terms, usually rathpr plain verbs such as state, list, 
identify, name, etc. The important quality of this middle term of an objective is its observ- 
ability; that is, can the teacher look at the child and tell whether he isxjngaged in the behav- 
ior, or can she examine some product of his effort and determine iV he was engaged in 
that behavior. - \ . 

Criteria of (iood Instructional Objectives \ 

• ^ ' ■ . • ■ 

In Iteeping with the theme of Criteria for Excellence, it may be afipropriate next to 
consider some qualities of good instructional objectives, in terms of both tiipir statement and 
their Implemc^ntatlon. Lat(/r, some negative criteria will also be listed. Kxceflent instructional 
objectives for reading teaching would include most of the following'qualities: 

1. Directionality. Such objectives are designed to lead ^he learner from where he Is tO" 
where ho is capable of being. 

2. Attainability. Tjiere is a good prospect that such an objective can be achievecl by 
the instructional program something can be done about it. 

3. Operationalistic. The behavior is sufficiently well defined so that it can be observ- 
ed with considerable precision and judgmen|j regarding its attainment are easily 
made. 

1. - Completeness. While this virtue cannot be expected of each single objective, the 
Instructional objectives for a unit or a program should include affective as well as 
cognitive elements. 

In this era, when educational psychology is definitely slanted toward the 
cognitive, there is a considerable inclination for objective-writers to slight the 
affective ar^pects of a child's development. Further, almost anyone who has 
endeavored to write objectives has reali?.ed that it in usually easier to write instruc- 
tional objectives in a cognitive vein; thus, the difficulty of stating the affectively- 
oriented objectives is another cause of their occasional neglect. 
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More than a fow reuding specialists are dismayed nowadays the over- 
emphasis on cognitive goals, objective^ and teaching procedures. They are bother- 
ed by reading curricula which seem to imply that the curriculum builders believe 
that readihg is almost entirely an assemblage of minor and major skills into some 
S4)r( i)f composite of skills. These uneasy reading educators are themselves aware 
th..' reading power is a good deal more than the sum of a great number oCsmalf 
components. 

Intere.stihgly. the most successful remedial teacher I have ever known now 
a Pittsburgh resident •• approaches her pupils mainly rn terms of their affective 
needs rather/fhan their precise skill deficiencies. Her instructional patterns over 
the fifteen or sixteen years that Phave interacted with her have been based heavily 
on childnm's interests and curiosities. Her initial goal with each new remedial case 
seems to be to find an answer to this question: "What topics intrigue this young- 
ster so much that he would be Oager to read about them?'' Of course, this fine 
teacher realizes that Tor some seriously disabled readers the early Yemedial instruc- 
tion will n«ed to avoid reading materjals that resemble anything hejias used 
' in the classrooms where he Ifias strong recollections of failure. By 'focusing so 
much on the child's'affective needs, this teacher, who deals mostly with what I 
might call "desperation cases." ha^ achieved a phenomenal ref-ord of succesiies. 

l> Variable specificity. Not all objectives need to be highly .specific. Objectives, 
should he no more precise thari necessarry. If excessively specific, they are too 
highly focus(»d. and thus too narrow to be maximally useful. 

tj Teacher involvement. The staff which does the.ifistructing must have not only the 
right but the responsibility to be involved in the determination of obj(fftives. 

7 Variability according to teachers and learners. Objectives should he different for 
different teachers and for different pul)ils , . . 

H Negatively selective. Instructional objectives should ^ead to decisionji .about what 
not to leach things giready known' to the child • as well as to what t(\j£ach.' 

Sym[)t<)ms of Unhealthy Iiistructipniil Objoctives 

Just Xis it is pojiisible to list (Trtain'criteria which guide toward excellence in the writing 
and carrying out of instmctional objectives, there are negative featur(»ii which may be ob- 
s<»rv'ed in the bating and implementing of objectives. When more than a few of the follow- 
ing (lualities ixw present, the instructional objectives are not doing muoh fof the. reading 
program: 

1. Objectives externally acquired. Kvery so often we hear a reading-consultant or a- 
building prinicpal boast that his or her'st»hool lias a total of more than 1,500' 
instructional objectives for reading v^hich tl^ey assembled from three different 
sources. The boaster fails to realize two things about these mall order objectives: 
( I ) there is a great deal of overlap among the 150.0 plus objectives, since many of 
tlicyai from one source will be" similar to thos<» from either- of the other two sour- 
ces. (2) a collection of ^100 locally genenitod instructional objectives would likely 
serve the needs of the children and teachers much better than 1500 from remote 
agencies. . ^ ^ 

2 Excessive objectives. Sometimes a great number of objectj^es are lista!!il for the 
teaching of a single lesson, whereas a teacher should not be expected to be guided' 
?by more than seven or eight objectives on any One lefi«)i\. \n any case, he should 
not be expected to have more than that many in.minrf uj[. any one time. 
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3 indecision among objective writers. Sometimes a group of objective writers do;not , 
seem to kftbw what they hope to achieve. At other times their apparent indecisiqn 
\ stms from their tendency to becpme enmeshed in the mechanics of objective- / 

writing. In either case, the group, after completing a portion of the work, may not ^ 
be able to decirfe whether what they have written is really a set of objectives.* 
4: Evaluation limited to converted objectives. If an objective is viable, there should 
f " be'several ways of evaluating its attainment. If there is a one-to-one relationship 
between several test items and the objectives on w'hich they were based, some- 
^thing is wrong. Quite possibly teachers are being encouraged not necessarily 
/ overtly to teach to the test questions. 
. 5. tJnrealistic performance levels. Occasionally instructional objectives are prepared 
with criterion levels which do not ^reflect awareness of the development of child- 
ren. When levels of performance .are being established, they must incorporate 
' knowledge of what children are able to perform at relevant developmental stages. 
- It might be ironic, though accurate, to state that criterion levels must be based on 
normative information.' * 

6. Insistence upon mastery. While there are instructional elements which should be 
mastered sooner or later, mastery is not imperative in all learning situations. . 

7. Insistence upon a hierarchy. To insist upon a hierarchy in the learning ot the read- 
ing skill^ to imply that certain skills must be learned before other skills can be 
appr^i^^uccessfully by learners. While there are reading program components 
that ^^^^P^ teacher would agree to teach before certain other elements, the 
assumpti^ft'-0f a hierarchical order of skills is often unwarranted. 

8. Adn?i®istrative involvement with details of objectives. Sometimes members of a 
BoCii of Education are familiar, with the details of the educational objectives for 
the reading program, and may even take some pride in this knowledge. However, 

•the Board members could more profitably concern themselves with Ihe goals of 
dreading instruction, since the details of objectives should vary from classroom to 
classroom. > . ' 

- 9. Neglect oi, broad goals. Occasionally a, situation is observed in whjch the children 
perform w^ll on instructional objectives but not in achievement of the broad goals 
' of the reading program. An example occurs when the children h^ve leamed phonic 
'skills 'thoroughly in word attack lessons, but these same childreh.are not attacking 
words effectively when they encounter them in realistic prose reading apart from 
the reading instruction. 
10. Teaching to objectives regardless of pupil needs. Related to item nine above as 
well as to number eight of the criteria for good objectives (negatively 'Selective) is 
the situation in which a child iS" actually achieving a major goal of the reading 
program, but is still being subjected to instruction based on obiectives designed to 
achieve that goal. An example: bast May the^even-year-old daughter of one of my 
colleagues was reading at a general 4.1 level as slif neared the end of her experi- 
ence in grade two. Yet, in a conference with thft parents, the teacher expressed 
some concern over the child's lack of mastery oWt^e vOAvel sounds of the letter A. 
In this instance the child's reading growth had niofe or less transcended,her need 
for certain minutiae of phonics, but her teacher, "not seeing the forest for the 
trees " was still concerned about a specific detail among the array of instructional 

objectives. , - ■ 

1 1 Learner over-attention to detjiil. In this era of^fieavy commitment to the cognitive 
processes of learning, it is understandable that the children themselves sometimes 

■ ^ ■ ■ ' 13 ,■ 



perceive of reading as the mastery of an assortment of specific "small" skills 
rather than as a global process. 
12. Narrow view of curriculum. There are occasions when a curriculum committee - 
or an individual teacher - has developed a list of objectives which^^ ^accep ted as" 
a curriculum in reading. An array of performance pj^jectives, iio matter how 

^ . complete, is not a reading program. 

*' _ • I? ■ . 

Suminary/CoiTitnerits 

"Wh4h you observe a good teacher at work with young learners, you can more or less 
"extract" the objectives of the lesson, even if the teacher is not conscious of them. Some- 
times the listed objectives - even tlK)se listed only mentally - do not relate highly to the 
cognitive and affective impact of tKe lesson ;^tot is, the children may not be learning wtiat 
the objectives call for, or they may be learning things beyond, apart from,or (Bven contrary 
to the stated or assumed objectives. We have a Master's degree-level reading methods course 
at SUNY-Buffalo which iff taught in an elementary school in the area,' so that the graduate 
stitidents can work with pdpils and teachers as part of the course. One of the assignments 
calls for our students tot)bserve a reading lesson for which they do not know the objectives. 
Their goal is to figure^ut What cognitive and/or affective changes are occurring in the pupils 
as d result of the lesson. One of the virtues of such an assignment is that it helps the graduate 
students to become aware of what might be called "the ]udd en agenda"; and the hidden 
agenda may include this: that some children are learning to dislike reading at the same time 
tha]; they are learning to read. \ 

As anyone would expect, some educatorjs^ho write good objectives do not teach ^ell 
enough for the objectives to be discernible. Xnd the reverse can also be observed.' As stated 
earlier Tve been involved in the production of an extensive program of developmental 
reading materials, a program which has involved in-put from twelve authors. Everyone of the 
twelve was known to be a skilled teacher of reading before he or she joined the plroject, bujt 
some of these super teachers have had a difficult time learning to state their objectives. 
However, their objectives are easy to determipe from observation of ^t.heir teaching or from 
scrutiny of the materials they've developed^ ^ 

Since objectives are an uncertain element in today'l pedagogy, there is some danger 
that a teacher who has just had a course in reading or objective-writing might forget to teach 
the kids instead of the objectives. He or she may even say teach Ginn 360" or "I teach 
ITA'".or "Fm teaching the objectives for dictionary skjlls." 

Anyone who believes that teaching to .criterion level on various objectives is what it's 
all about isn^t getting the job don^ A child can perform to criterion on exercises today, 
but a week from today he or she might not utilize the skill in a functional reading situation. 
""This sort of breakdown is sometimes observable in the area of word attack skills. The child 
seems to learn the various decoding skltrs and can demonstrate them adequately when atten- 
tion is given to them; that.is, when he is aware that the lesson is on some aspect of decoding. 
But some days later, when the decoding ability would be helpful in a realistic reading situa- 
tion, that ability does not come into play. 

Early in this discourse, one of Dolores Durkin's guidelines was cited. Perhaps it would 
be useful to end with Roger Farr's "ultimate criterion" for planning, teaching, evaluating a 
reading lesson or procedure: "Will this activity or experience" help to make reading make 
sense in the lives of the children?" If that question can be answered "yes" the teacher should 
move ahead, and not worry about the prieclse nature* or wording of the instructional 
objectives. . 
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SYNTHESIS 
OF 

GROUP DISCUSSIONS 
AFTER 

.ADDRESS ON INSTRUCTIONAL OBJECTIVES 
Corinne Piatt 

Groups were unanimous in theiroreactions to Dr. Eller's treatment of behavioral objec- ^ 
lives as realistic in statement and application. Each group, however, focused oh that aspect 
of using or writing behavioral objectives that had particular significance for thdin. Views.^ 
corlcerning. the goals aad objectives of remedial instruction were treated b;y tl\e reading 
specialists. One does notJhave to be "smart" to learn to read, £pr reading is a skill^that can be • 
learned by. most people regardless of intelligence. What differs is the degree of application 
and interpretation by the readei;. 

Good remedial instruction^ for disabled readers should result in three times the gains 
that those same children would make in regular classroom instruction. 

The material should become increasingly difficult if effective instruction is being 
carried out* and if valid objectives are established and met. Children in good remedial pro* 
grams gain in a way that is not necessarily related to intelligence. Some make several years' 
gain while others "make very little progress at all. Those who do not make gains need further 
thoughtful disability analysis. - ^ . 

Dr. Eller's statement that children otten see reading as sets of specific skills and read- 
ing (exercises provoked i great deal of discussion. Connected reading is a complex act. Read- 
ing to follow drrectioni, to gather information, or to follow an exciting sequence of events is 
a complex endeavor. To know the names of letters, to discriminate phonemes', or to know 
the meanings of words are "simplistics." We need to determine if our objectives ate directed 
to the complex act qf. Teadirig or aire bound up in the sin^plistics of phonics and word 
analysis. A child reads the way we teach him to read. If instruct idn emphasized simplisWfcs, 
the child will be denied the art of complex reading. { 

The specialist's of clinician's view of diagnosis affects the objectives for instruction. If 
instruction is based on the observation and definition of simplistici^iiistructiona! objectives 
will be directed toward simplistics. Contrary to past practice, an oral inventory (informal 
reading inventory) shpuld use the sentence rather than the word as a unit for diagnosing 
strengths and needs. Reading specialists and the teachers they train need to stop looking at 
children's oral reading errors as single-word errors and analyze them in ''miscue" fashion. 
Those who do so will be tuned in to the complex act of reading and will be in the **frontier 
of reading instruction." . i 

Reading specialists and classroom teachers expressed cottcetn for the use of "canned" 
programsrand objectiv^^hich pace the children through reading" materials with little inter- 
vention from the teachei^^Children are made to go through all of the lessons to make sure 
they have all of the skills which are taught by the materials. The rigid structure pf the 
canned programs reduces the teacher to a dispenser of materials that drain pupil interest ^nd 
neglect the affective aspect of reading instruction. 

The continued practice of providing phonics instruction for fluent readers serves as 
an indication of the specialists' need to re-examine the goals of reading instruction. And if 
we are to re-examine the goals of instruction, it follows that teachers of reading and reading 
specialists must know what is involved in the reading process. A teacher may know ^11 that 
there is to know about the writing of instructional objectives, but if he knows little about 
the sequencing of^kills, instruction may be ineffective. ^ , 



The early chfldhood )?roups concurred with Dr. Kller's vie\v\tha{ ^oais sh(\uld be 
relevant to the abilities jdI' children and should rbe attainable in the c\assro(\m. The\simple 
question, ^*Why am I doing" whal 1 am doing?" can help teachers clarify \)bjecaves and 
ehoose activities that are approprtate foryatrng learners. — \ 

Early childhood teachers were cautioned about borrowing activities whic^h are "c^ute*' 

•but' not- pertinent to the development^ of young chUjdi'e^. Teachers should havt\ confidence 
in their own judgment iti the selection of ol)jectives an1| procedures tor \nst ruling yoking 
children. Many of the objectives for early learning have lot\g-term &tfects. \ -fe \ . 

The education of young children is enhanced if ft^^^ have some sen^ of whVt 
happens to their children in school. Teachers might establish rapport with parents in order to 
avoid giving young children "double messages" about theirWhooling. If teach ers.^ffectivel>\^ 
communicate classroom goals and methodology to pareiitls^ input to the children from home 
and,school can be consistent and reinforcing rather than Smflrcting and con fl^sing. Parents 
can be more actively*involved in their own children's educatlor 

Discussion revealed that early childho^^ education appears to lack a comnten philoso- 
phical and theoretical >base. Some teachers expressed the view th^t, with each teacher follow- 
ing his own inclination, the concept pf early ol^ildhood education may be destined\to failure. 
Others countered this point of view by stres^ikg the need for an\individuali2ed apWach in 
early childhood instruction. Individualization'requires an eclecticWthodology carefully de- 
fined by those with knowledge of tlie tenets of sfi^veral organized schools of thought concern- 
ing the education and development of children.\ Whatever approabh is taken, it shi)uld be^ 
based upon what we know about child growth an^ development and sound learning theory, 
and be further defined by Mong-term and short-teVm objectives whicfi meet the pritei^a set 
forth by Dr. Eller. . \ - 

While some teachers felt that the writing of objectives has bee vfiwerd one, others- i\idr- 
cated that having to write concisely -stated objectives Caused them to evauiate their methoi^ 
logy more strenuously than they might have done if precise objectives had not been require^ 
The concensus was that student teachers and beginnin^teachers should bV required to writ 
explicit objectives. Experienced teachers, oh the other iiand, are able to fuWtion effectively 
with less precisely stated objectives for they have internalized the presentation, sequence, 
and evaluation of the concepts and skills which they teach^ 

Not often stated in instructional objectives but equally irtijpdrtant to stiidents' achieve- 
ment is teacher expectation. The key to motivating ChildrenMies iti sharing theVesponsibility 
for goal-setting with the learners. It is particularly important that a student knoWl) why he 
is working at a particular task, (2) what he is expected to learn^and (3) how it Yits into the 
Gestalt or total reading process. > ^ 

Participants also looked at objectives frbm a l^al^rc point of view. Behavioral ob- 
jectives can be dangerous; parents might sue if objectT^S are not met. Teachers^ too, might 
sue or condemn the system that does not provide in-s^i;yice training for meeting predeter- 
mined objectives in which teachers have had no input. Thus, we need to know the legal 
implications of declaring our educational intent through written behavioral objectives, and 
teachers need training in school law. Performancie contracting is one example <5f how insis- 
tance upon performance objectives and accountability might affect teachers. 

The persons in teacher preparation approached the topic of behavioral objectives 

\ in terras of the growing number of competency -based programs at the university level. They 
expressed concern that competency based programs may constrain teacher preparation by 
isolating too-specific behaviprs in the quest for demonstrated competence. Participants 
wanfcjpd to know if competency-based programs will eventually be mandated for teacher 
training. 
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Dr. EllerWesonted a realikic vie'w; of writing behavioral objectives that removes much 
of the restriction which we haVe felt in the past. In his presentation, he alluded to the 
neglect of affective objectives which are not as readily obs^ed^s are those in the cognitive 
a«d psyehomotdr donmms. An efVeetive program of instru'ctian bstlances cognitive^bjectlyes 
with objectives trom the affective domain.The consensus was that written objectives are 
important and nocessary, with the degree of specificity dependent upon the experience bf 
the teacher and blie nature of the instruct ioftr- 
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TEACHER PERFOJIMANCE 

Frank J. Guszak ^ ^ 

University €^f Texas at Austin 

When the massive First Grade Reading Programs Study (Bond and Dykstra, 1967) 
failed to support any one n^ethod of reading instruction as **the method," the by products 
of the study were examined. The most noteworthy observation revealed that while there was 
no singly method that seemed to produce consistent results, there were teachers across the 
various programs .who seemed to have unusually good results. These teachers, who were sub- 
sequently dubbed /^diagnostic" teachers, seemed to prosper in any kind of program. Not 
, only did the teachers work effectively with any type of reading program, they also achieved 
results in the s6-called ^^disadvantaged" areas where most other teachers were not successfuK 

Presumably with the knowledge th^t such "diagnostic teachers" did exist, it ivould be 
a simple mattfer to look at these people and examine what they 3id so that we could train 
the others to do similarly. Unfortunately, that logic failed to work because it was discovered 
thqt the teachers Avere so vastly different that it was impossible to generate a model of a 
"diagnostic teacher" from the composite of these people. 

What the "diagnostic teacher" concept did accomplish was to reveal to the world the 
already suspected idea that the "teacher is the critical variable that can make a difference in 
a child's reading." That is,jthe teacher can make things happen when they don't normally 
happen because of the absence of other crucial varialDles, e.g. reading in the home, etc. It also 
set a nupiber of researchers out on th4 path of trying to determine tp.what extent diagnostic 
teapfcers could be produced by training programs. 

A ^agnostic Prescriptive Teacher Concept ° 

. Very soon after the First Grade Studies (Band and 
Dykstra, 1967), we set about the task of building diag;nos- 
tic-prescriptive- reading teachers. The assumptions upon 
, which wiE>,4iave cot^tfucted OHr model specify the following 
criteiga for tl\e dfegnostic-presAiptive reading teacher: 

i. Posse^seSia knowledge o7 the teading skills and 
their general sequence. 

JVIager (1962) suggests that many educators "are 
aiming at nothing and hitting it most of the time." Perhaps, 
such a^n indictment would apply to many teading instruc- 
tional efforts that proceed witliout any . clear goals of 
reading behavior. ^ , ' T 

Because reading skills 'are identifiable goals, it seems 
imperative that diagnostic teachers possess clear un^.er- 
^tandings of these behaviors and the^ relative timing of their 
appearance. It seems imperative that the kindergarten 
teacher m\ist have some knowledge of higher levehr^ading 
skills if she is to make provisions for children who enter kindergarten as readers. Conversely, 
r a junior high or high school teacher must' often deal with beginning readers. Without a know- 
''ledge of beginning reading skills, these latter teachers are severely handicapped In helping 
thes0 children With great needs. / 

Certain reading authorities deny the existence of any describable sequeifce of reading 
skills. Such a notion appears llonsense to any observer of beginning reading who notes^ 




specific patterns of acquisition. While there is obvious triith in tiie idea that many so-called 
reading skill? lists are very artificial constructs of the reading process, there is also obvfous 
evidence regarding the acquisition of reading skill (Cohen, 1975), 

2. Realizes that the children in his/her classroom vary widely in their abilities to read 
and to learn. 

While most of Us readily accept the idea that few of us look alike, weigh the same, or 
possess the same interests, there is a continuation of the widespread notion that we all learn 
alike: Consequently, we see most children in a grade expected to function from the same 
reader, speller, math text, etc. Presumably, the children listen to the teacher and march in 
unison through the learning process. 

Obviously, it doesn't work this way as we note that children arrive at school with very 
different types of backgrounds and learning rates. Still, demands are made to teach them all 
• the same and to apply the same pacing rates. 

It is critical for the "diagnostic teacher" to realize that the children will arrive at 
different levels and will learn at different levels. -Such a realization and appreciation is 
necessary if the teacher is to employ the subsequent steps which result in unique program- 
ming for unique individual needs. It seems important to stress this because there are many 
programs in reading that are supposed to be administered to the class itl to to. The face vali- 
dity of sut^h a claim is so obviously false that it seems strange that people (especially teach- 
ers) can bt^y the idea that all children's needs can be met by the same instruction to all 

children. \ , . . r 

3. Oherates a program\that is characterized by continuous, informal diagnosis of 
. individual stiidcnt attainments df the various reading skills. - ^ 

Knowirtfi skills sequences and accepting that children have reached differing leMs ^ 
attainment is Wt enough. The \eacher must be able to determine accurately where eacl^t 
child stands onUhe reading skills rt)ntinuum if she is to program effectively. \ 

The procW of diagnosis, t6 be effective, must be continuous. To be continuous, it\ 
must be prima rfiy informal (perfoJmned on the spot by the teachVr who observes and riotes\ 
specific behaviorfe or their abs€nce)\ It seems to us unrealistic that most formal, standardized, 
testing formats cln offer the diagnostic teacher very much information for the ongoing pro- 
cess of instrutHion\ \ 

The most ciVicial measurementV insofar as we are concerned, is the informal reading 
inventory conceptAas developed initially by Betts (1946) and refined by others (Powell, 
1968, 1974). We ft\el that the concept is particularly crucial for early readers who must 
receive correctly timid inputs into thelr\reading development. While many doubt the validity 
of the concept of art "Independent*' ahd "instructional" reading level, we continually ob- 
serve the reality of sfcich by observing Ihe progress of pupils who are correctly placed as 
opposed to those whoAare struggling daily with high difficulty materials. In many instances. 
We observe that the sihiple replacement 'task, followed by extensive reading practice, can 
correct many so-called reading problem cases. 

\ *()f primary concern t6 us as we observe readers In action is their use of tiie context for 
the determination of w^ds and meanings.\ Consequently, we are closely attuned to note 
\pupils who fail to k)<^H bkond difficult words for meaning, pupils who constantly look up 
tb the teacher to give thenyXunknown" words, and other behaviors that reveal an absence of 
contextual analysis skills. \ ^ 
\ When contextual anafysl.s will not permit the unlocking of Words, we ol)serve to see 

\ whether the pupil possesses\skiHs which will permit him to unlock iis particular structures 
(words in compound, root woVds, affixes, syllables, endings). Depending upon what the diild 
, .does in terms of breaking thesA things down, we determine his needs. 
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4. Prescrw^ individual programs for individualstudents based upon the assessment of 
the most needed skills. 

Diagnosis wi^tliout prescription is obviously insufficient, so we are keenly awi^re of the 
need to develop appropriate learning tasks tiiat will produce the desired reading skills. This 
means XTiat we must assist te£fchefs nT the development of specific tasks for specific word 
recognition and coniprehension needs. 

Pupils just entering the reading process are taught to read kernel sentence patterns that 
feature tight controls. Through the processes of modeling, substituting, framing, matching, 
and closing, pupils ar^ taught to read whole words in controlled sentences. 

Prediction is featured by developing reading patterns that cause pupils to use pic- 
toriM, syntactic, and semantic cues in an effort to reduce uncertainty. We make what we call 
"Cloze Readers" where pupils read and predict covered up words by their surroundings. 

While the Reading of whole sentence patterns is being developed, pupils are initiated 
into a structural analysis supporting system thqt is designed to complement their emerging 
reading skills. Included in this structural support system is the dimension sometimes referred 
to as '^phonics". To us, phonic^ is taught inductively through a substitutive process, 
pupils learn no rules or descriptors (e.g. long vowels, short vowels). Rather, children learn to 
perform initial, final, and medial sutjstitutions that will eventually heighten their^recognition 
of unfamiliar word structures. \ . I 

Comprehension tasks involving prediction, location, memory, organization, and 
evaluation are solicited from the pre-Veading level on through each increasing stage of diffi- 
cult niaterial. \ ^ ^ 
Each pupil has an individual profile sheet in order that the teacher niay note needs and 
attainments in his reading development. 

5. Provides a program that reveals skills instruction tailored to individual needs. 
The inevitable result of the above programming is individualized instruction. There can 
be no "diagnostic teacher" vvithout the realization of individualization. ^ 

The problem does not seem to be t\hat peppje rejecj the idea that children's needs are 
quite cUflerent (and that they rt^ed different programs) but in the realizationof how you go 
about individualizing a large nuitiber of students. Many cr • quite simplyJfat "It can t be 
done\" \ ' \ ■ . • . , 

We feel and offer evidence ih terms of ongoing projects that * it can be done. To be 
done,tJiough, requires high degree of developiVient in tern^s of organization and managemerit. 
Much ^tffort is currently directed \oward thbse Jconcerm as seen by such programs as the 
.Wiscoji^n Desiga for Reading Improvement, Systematic Approach to Reading Instruction, 
'he Fountain Valley Reading SuppoVt SystemV and other^. 

Oii^r efforts In ;the$e directions I^ave beenVocused upan the development of the foUow- 

A cisfmpact set of behavioral objectives 
A compact means for recording pupil skills Weds \ 
A systematized means of dlrectln^puplls toWeded skills materials 
A^^^clfic set of instructional procedures \for dealing with different types of skills 

nee^s \ ' \ \ , u 

A tlmA^nanagement system that jisslsts the^eacher in planning how to organize her 

Wward tne greatest pupil benefit ^ . 

. contrWt system that permits pupils to wo\rk effectively on their own toward the 

develoWent oV basic skills needs. 

\ 
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Programming Developments 

f» • 

OurV^diagnostic-prescriptive teacher" model was initiated tbrough the undergraduate 
program a\ the University of Texas at Austin. Eight years ago we realized that the lecture 
caurse on rWadrng methods }ust wa&ft't ^tUflg the job don^ NoUng the need to teach child- 
r 'ren. we bro)jght children into the university classroom, scooted the chairs against the wall, 
and began tA have our classes focused upon the teaching of children in an open space situa- 
tion. The deWiplion of the development of this program is chronicled in the literature 
((;uszak. 197 iOuszak, 1969; Guszak, 1973; Serlin, 1970). 

Currently, we are }ieeing our graduates developing diagnostic-prescriptive programs in 
all grade levelsiin many schools. Their efforts have been instrumenta] in causing numerous 
school districts lo seek spocifically graduates of our program. 

As pleasing as the development of preservice teachers has been, we have realized that 
such is not enoiikh. With derRning job opportunities and birth rates, it has been critical to 
reach more and riLore in st^rvice teachers. Consequently, we have been turning indreasingly to 
in-service teaeher-lraining efforts. ' 

Two of the \nost intensive efforts have been in Saint Martin Parish (Laaisiana) Follow 
Through Project and the Haggle Pass Independent School District Project (Texas). In both of 
thesi* experiences we have established continuing in-service training programs. In both places 
we are seeing outstijnding achievement, not previously noted (St. Martin Follow Through, 
1974, 1975; Fagle P\jss Reading Evaluation, 1974. 1975). In Saint Martin's the First Grade 
group has achieved Ltional normative scores and has surpassed the higher socio-econom 
students. In Kagle Pais, at midsemester of the First Grade, the children had mkde twice 
achievement of.tbe plreceding year's First Graders (in one half the time). Such efforts 
resulting in fnrreased Vails for the development of diagnostir prescriptive teacher-training 
programs, in other placeV ^ , ' 

Currently, our prbg ramming effort matches pre-service and. in-service training in the 
Brooke Klementary SchAol in Austin, Texas. At Brooke we train three groups of undergradu- 
ates (first semester, second .semester, and student teachers) in a program where all the 
teachers are operating oW progiui^ jnodel. Br^)oke'.s achievement gains are documenti^-- 
((iarza. 1975). \ 

\ '.>rF5gram Description ./ 
<^ ^. ^ , 

The basis of the proWamming offort is contained in the text Diagnostic Reading 
Instruction in tho RlcmcntarS^ School (Harper and Row, 1972). Further detail and develop- 
ment is contained In the ncading Checklist Teacher s Manual (Services In Kducation, 1975). 
Som(» ol the latest developments in contracting and subsystems are contained in the latter 
publication. ' . - • ^ 
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SYNTHESIS 

OF . . 

GROUP DISCUSSION^ 
AFTER 

ADDRESS ON TEACHER PERFORMANCE 

/ Corinne Piatt 

Tho discussion amonfi reading specialists following Dr. Guszak!s presentation addressed 
(1) problems of teaching dislibled or reluctant readers, (2) the place of oral language in read- 
ing, and (3) the role of the reading specialist. Reading Involves decision-making and the use 
of cognitive resources. Cues within words and context provide the basis for prediction and 
decision. 

The need for alternative strategies for teaching readingjsJkills^nd the efficacy of totally 
individualizing reading instruction were treated. Many aspects of reading be efficiently 
taught to a group of students. What needs to be individualized is the practice and application 
of the sl^ills. ^ 

If children are to learn to read, they must be given regularized, systemized instruction. 
\xi extreme disability eases, instruction can be extended to the home with instruction 
provided for parents who are willing and able to work with their own offspring. 

Regression, as treated by Dr. Ouszak, is expected to some extent, but frequent regres- 
sion is indicative of reading problems and the need for analysis. Children^in special reading 
services often lose the gains which they have made in reading performance. Some specialists 
and classroom teachers expressed the belief that students are not able to adapt to group 
reading instruction after having had'intensive individual instruction. Another view suggested 
that<^classroom teachers might not know how to maintain and. further^ the gkiii^%iat had been 
made in special or clinicar reading instruction. """^ ' 

Tlte^ ptoblem of what to do for the child who demonstra^-es proficiency in all of the 
phonics skills and has both visual and auditory perceptual acuity but reads poorly was dis- 
cussed. Does the 'problem lie in the definition of reading skills rather than in the 
performance of the student? While there are some skills that logically precede or follow 
other skills in reading, th(»re is no really hard and fast hierarchy of reading skills any more 
than there is one way to teach reading. 

Read'i|ng compiehension can be enhanced through the use of context clues. Cues with- ' 
in words an^ context provide the basis for prediction in reading in the content areas as well. 
The context helps the child understand what he reads because it brings meaning to the, 
reader. Using context clu(»s provides meanin{(> makes sense^ is the basis for prediction, and 
facilitates comprehension. 

One group leader discussed a framework for teaching reading which fits various ap- 
proaches. The components are, modvl, • pattern, substitute, cloze, and compose. The 
neurological impress technique is a modeling strategy. The language experience approach 
involves composition and can be turned into a modeling strategy, a patterning strategy,^ or a 
cloze procedure. 

The discussion as to wheth(»r or not oral language should be part of the reading pro- 
gram brought out the significance of respect for and use of the child's oral language, parti- 
cularly in the early stages of reading. The use of oral-auraj comprehension exercises might 
help students st»e the corpmon elements in .spoken content and reading content thereby 
enabling them to generalize from the spoken word to the printed word. 

The early childhood group perceived Dr. Cuszak as an open learner as he shared with 
the conference group his experiences with young children. The q^stion, **When is the best 
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time to begin reading Instruction?'' was-.aired: The group concurred ^ith Dr. Gus/ak's asser- 
tidn that Informal instructional may begin when the child gives cues which indicate that he 
is ready to begin reading. 

Time Is an important factor in beginning reading instruction. Knough time must be 
allotted during instructional periods for young children to work through the m echani cs.of 
learning.Thildren who are noi given enough Ume to master beginning ^tts are uhvu ma^ 
neously labeled ''slow learners.** 

Middle school educators discussed three major concerns: (1) reading in the content 
areas, (2) the teacher's role in the educational process, and (3) deficiencies in pre-service and 
in-servicelraining for teachers. Not a few of the middle school.participants were concerned 
with the problem of how to extend reading instruction into the content areas. Tw,o factors 
contribute to the need for such a move: first, many adolescents do not read and are turned 
off by reading and, second, reading. instruction Is required by the state only as* far as the 
scA^enth grade, (liven the circumstances of^unmotivated students and no reading instruction 
beyond the seventh grade, it is vital that reading instruction be included in the content sub- 
jects. Two strategies were suggested for achieving this goal: ' 

1. A skill-of.the-month plan whereby all content teachers emphasize a particular 
reading skill, e.g., outlining, etc. 

2. A plan whereby reading and language arts teachers as.sess the readability of con- 
tent texts and convey that information and its implications to the content 
teachers. 

In discussing Title I programs, a speaker representing the State Department of Educa- 
tion encouraged the teachers to submit proposiils using an integrated approach to the teach- 
ing of reading. Proposals might include art. music, creative dramatics, rhythmic movement, 

. dance, etc, A program of this kind would be cognitively appropriate and would involve the 
•affective domain in reading as well. In writing proposals it should be noted that as j(iiide- 

* lines become broader, the process of evaluation becomes more stringent due to the pressures 
of accountability. , . 

One of the concerns of reading specialists was expres.sed in the question, '1Iow can we 
reduce teacher resistance to the support that reading specialists can offer?'' The following 
statements summarize the ideas suggested by the discussants: 

1. Model your own suggestions. Work with a group of children within^a teacher's 
claf>sroom so that the teacher can see the 'Miow'' and *^vhy'' of your .suggestions. 

2. Be supportive of teachers' needs and interests concerning reading instruction. 
Tactfully make teachers aware of reading workshops or conferences. ^ 

The discusiiants .decried the lack of preparation in reading at the pre-servicH-level. In 
their discussion of the deficiences of prt».service and in-service training, they listed the 
following needs: 

1. More reading courses at the undergraduate level. 

2. More in-school experience beginning in the freshman year. 

3. More .communication between field site personnel and university students. 

4. M^>re in. service courses for continued teacher development. 

Teachers of teachers directed their remarks to some of the concerns in ^teacher pre- 
paration: course texts, course content, and pre-service trainingJPhe discussion of texts used 
in teacher.training revealed varied practices and rai.sed a fe^ questions. Some teachers prefer 
to use the 'Miowlo'* texts of Spache.duszak, and others. Some create the text fram lectures, 
readings, research by the students, iind hand-outs. Does using one text limit students who are 
' preparing to be teachers? Did the old texts that were more general prove to be more useful? 
Are not many texts for beginning teaching too difficult for Inexperienced students? These 
problems were not resolved. However, it was felt that teachers who use a major text and 
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repeatedly teach the same course £ind It difficult to remember that the concepts pre^nted 
are new to the students. Changing texts ma^- be good for teachers inr that the chan^ gives 
them a fresh approach. ^ ' 

Teacher education needs to include more activities that give students the kinds of 
**rear' experiences that they will encounter in the classroom. For pre-service teachers, defer 
some 4>f t4ie pl^il^soptvy and teac-ti Ufem what they naed for the first few years of teaching. 

The following practices were seen as constraints to teacher preparatign: 

1. Many states require little preparation in reading. 

2. Institutions are pnwilling to give the time required 19, develop competencies in 
the essential skills. , 

3. There are often too many student-teachers at a given lime for proper supervision. 
1. Students are not required"to give enough of their time for preparation as leach- 

In order to obtain a better perspective of what is happening in teacher education, a 
team might gather the progi^ams from teacher-training institutions and tabulate the 
competencies that make up teacher training, for it seems thpt we ar^ completing fewer but 
going more in depth. 

(Jueslions about the direction of teacher training need to be considered. Are institu- 
tions expecting too much from students at the entry level? Do we need more than three 
credits in reading in teacher preparation? Where would we get the time needed for an e^c- 
panded program? Would a fifth year at the undergraduate level encourage or discourage 
future teachers? Th(»re are no easy answers. 
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SCHOOL RKADING PROGRAMS 



Ethna Rcid 
Ojtdon and Granite City, Utali, Scliools 

In VmkUu tho Kxemplary Center for Reading Instruction conducted a study to 
evalmito the effectiveness of the be^jinnin^ reading programs then currently in use in Granite 
School District, Salt hake. City. lUah. . . , r. nn ^-^^ 

The testing program for that vear involved pre-te^ts of ihe Murphy- DurrellReadmf^ 
RMcss Analxsis and the Lorfiv Thomdihc I.Q. Test. I^'ebruaryand May testing inclJded the 
GatcsAfacG initio silent reading voeabular>' and comprehensiion tests, the G//morc Ora/ read- 
ing rate, aecifracy and comprehension tests. Attitude Toward Reading tf>si. Motivation to 
Read tost, creative writing, sample to measure number of words, clause, index and T-unit 
length, and u.Unmsiic Readinfi Test. A total of 1,295 first grade pupils were mvolved in the 

study. . * - 

The results of this evaluation identified those pro- 
grams which were yielding the greatest end-of-year 
achievement for three different beginning^fyear readi- 
ness levels. No single reading program was found to be 
either significantly better than all others on all variables 
or to be uniquely effective for pupils of any given level of 
pre instructional readiness. 

In. addition to the comparative study of beginning 
reading^programs. pupils in a variety of reading programs 
for several years were evaluated^Gains made over a five^ 
year peHdd of pupils who had been taught reading Itlone 
of seven basai reading program^ were compared. Pupip in 
the study had been in the mmp basal Header for the first 
five years of their schooling. I. Q. scores were used to group 
them in high, middle,'and low ability groups. This com- 
parison of gains indicated that no single basal reading 
prograni was outstanding for high, middle, or low ability 
pupils and^that the I.Q. level of the pupil affected the gain 
score, the Ijigher I.Q. pupils makirfg the greater gains in 
readingachievement, regardless of the program. - 

An analysis of teach(«r differences was made possible with a regression equation used 
to determine residual gain scores for each pupil. Those teachers with a greater P;;rccnta«^^^^^ 
their low, middle, or high ability. putiils above the regrt?ssion hne (perform better than pre- 
. .dieted) were the ones who were getting greatest .gains; hence these teachers Jen ob- 

sc^rved to determine^ what characteristics of teacher behavior are associated with these 
diffc'rences in effectiveness. It was found that the teachers who were gettmg greatest gains 
ai>ove prediction were spending more time per day in direct r^^ading instruction. Time spent 
daily in direct reading instruction was related to the achievement gam of pupiU. 

Uecausc^ of the influence of teachers on pupil behaviors, pupils need teachers who: 

1. Provide lime for the number of practices needed and additional skills activities 

for lhos(» who need them. 
•> Prompt (model, demonstrate) so pupils respond correctly (and are able to mal e 
finer discriminations) and gradually f'ade prompts until they respond correctly 
independently of the teacher. 
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3'. Elicit responses from pupils. Allow them to do and' say. 

4. Diagnose and pr^iscribe instantly when incorrect or no responses occur. 

,5. BeMeve they can learn. Expect high mastery {9B - lOffT) levels with rate as a 

criterion. Allow them to move on in skills sequences as rapidly as they achieve 

mastery. 

6. Employ c<i)nsistently behavior irianagement techniques which most (effectively 
extinguish l incoicject responses, reinforce correct responses and maintain them at 
the \ate and accuracy levels established. 

In investigating the importance to beginning readers of saying words aloud in learning 
fcenrepognize and understand words and sentences, a significant superiority was found in read- 
ing achievement in children who learned reading by the oral method over children who did 
not verbalize iheit; reading./The data^lso suggest that oral responding might have motiva- 
tional properties for children of lower' intellectual ability. Oral responding by begin ni^ng 
readers facilitates the recognition and comprehension of printed words and sentences. The 
children who responded orally were superior o^n a test which called for the application of a 
variety of reading skills in contexts different from those taught in the study. 

Verbalization may increase, the accuracy of retention, for in dividing pupils \ftto two 
groups, "vocaliz.ers" and o'visuahzers" according to whether or not they overtly verbalized 
during observation, findingsundicated "vocalizers" tended to recall details more accurately 
than the **visualizers." 

^(In a similar study verbalization was experimentally manipulated to measure retention. 
It was found that subjects who verbalized their responses had an overall superiority on the 
recognition test,. both in terms of more correct and of fewer incorrect responses. Delayed 
retention tests given one week later showed continued superiority in the verbalization, 
group,) ' ^ - 

In a study of the effects of errors in discrimination learning with children, it was found 
that pupils v^ho make fewer errors as they learn are more accurate in the fine discriminations 
necessary, in learning complex relationships.^ ' . 

- Leif Fearn in The Quest for Competency in Teaching Heading writes, "Pupils tending 
toward the lower Tend of a rank order of achievement test scores can benefit greatly from 
being provided an accurate oral hip del of the material which they are reading." 

G. A. Kimble and J. J! Wulff looked at the value of guiding pupils'' responses. Two 
kinds , of participation procedures were used in their study. In orte of the trainee's partici- 
pations, responses were guided and were restricted to the right ones or nearly the right ones. 
In the other, the trainees had to try to make the correct response unaided. The evidence 
obtained cleariy favors thejirst procedure. The findings suggest that a major factor in the 
beneficial effect of student participation procedure is the fact that participation elicits the 
practice of correct responses while discouraging incorrect ones. The assumption here is that 
practice alone is not enough. 'The responses must be right. The positive effects of practicing 
desirable responses are cancelled by the negative effects of rehearsing incorrect ones. 

Experience at our center and in experimental schools indicates that when a teacher 
diagnoses incorrect responses of. pupils in reading and instantly prescribes activities to cor- 
rect these responses, the teacher produces more accurate,readers. The length of time it takes 
to make the diagnosis and the time .between the diagnosis and the correction affect pupil 
gains. Steps for instant error diagnosis and prescription have been developed at the Exe 
iary Center for Reading Instruction. 




Mastery Learning 



Benjamin Bloom lias wntteh, 

Each teacher begins a new term (or course) with the expectation that about a 
Hhird of his students will adequately learn what he has to teach. He expects about a 
third of his students to fail or to just ''get by."" Finally, he expects another third to 
team a good deal of what he has to teach, but not enough to be regarded as ''good 
students. '* Th^ set of expectations, supported by school policies and practices in grad- 
ing, becomes transmitted to\the students through the grading procedures and through 
the methods dnd materials of instruction. The system creates a self-fulfilling prophecy 
i?uc/2 that the final sorting of students through the grading process becomes a^proxh 
mately equivalent to the original expectations. 

This set of expectations, which fixes the academic goals of teachers and students, 
is the most wasteful and destructive aspect of the present Educational system. It re- ^ 
duces the aspirations of both teacher and students; and it systematically destroys the 
ego and self-concept of a sizeable group of students who^re legally required to attend 
school for 10 to 12 years under conditions which are frustrating and humiliating year 
after ytar. The cost of this system in reducing opportunities for further learning and in 
alienating youth from both school and society is so great that no society can tolerate it 
forjong. ^ , - . 

Most students (perhaps over 90 percent) can master what we have to teach them, 
and it is the task of instruction to find the means which will enable our students to 
master the subject under consideration. Our l^asic task is to determine what we mean 
by mastery of the subject and to search for the methods and materials whith will 
enable the largest proportion of our students to attain such mastery. ' . 

In a iJf^dy of mastery (100% accuracy in each of three consecutive trials with rate as a 
criterioh)/we found that low ability subjects can achieve high rates of performance and can 
learn an^i master sound-symbol relationships if they are given ample practices and a carefully 
sequenced program. 

It also was found that the higher the I.Q., fewer oral responses and less time are 
required. ^ ^ • r^^. } 

Low-responding pupils' rates of response, with continued practices to achieve mastery, 
will exceed the high-responding pupils* rates of mastery, if expectations are higher. Rate of^ 
accurate responses can be increased through continued prac^tices with accuracy and rate a5 
criteria. 

Other studies of high mastery expectations have indicated that 90 to 95 percent, of 
pupils learning under mastery strategies have achieved at the same high level as did thef'top 
20 per cent of pupils who had learned under .non-mastery . cohciitions in years pasyonly 
those treatment groups who were expected to achieve at 85 per cent and 95 p/r cent 
mastery (as compare4 to 65 per cent arid li per cent) retained to a significantly greater 
'extent- than the nonmastery treatment groups; 95 per cent of what Was learned wa^retained; 
95 per cent'mastery yields significantly greater scores on problems where transfer needed. 

The average number of responses per nifriute requested by teacher and emitted by 
pupils was higher in experimental schools than in control schools. The amount of time 
during a reading class in which pupils were nxit given the opportunity to respond ranged 
from 0 to 5 per cent for.the experimental teachers as compared to 50 to SO^jer cent for the 
. control teachers. • * 

Pur studies found that oral reading rate and accuracy were functionally related to corf- 
. tingent applications^of approval ^^d pennies. As the content difficulty of reading material 



was incre^ised, Tiowevor, thert* was a marked decrease in the influence of reinforcement asa 
variable in controlling oral reading speed and' accuracy. It was also found that, following 
ihstructiOTi in the use of xontiTTgenxry management, the frequeBcy o/ teachers' use of con- 
tingent stimuli increased drastically and teachers 'reduced cfesrodm behavior problems 
through the contingent use of teacher attention. Te/chers need to be taught an effective^ 
management and monitoring system, r- - - 

From research and observation come the following six activities which can assist 
teachers to achieve excellence in teaching reading in their school programs. 

1. Identify reading and language arts skills. List them. Verbalize them. Recognize them in 
pupils' behavior. Recognize readiness as the performance of the task. ^ 

2. Utilize the six teaching .techniques listed above which will affect significantly pupils' 
achievement and attitudes. 

3. Seek inservice education. Ask for assistance from teachers, principals, university 
professors, parents. Learn from observation of pupils. Invite observers. Ask to be moni- 
tbred. ^ 

*4. Set aside and use time for study, development of effective teaching behavior and pre- 
paration of materials. ' . - ^ 

5. Believe in yourselves. Banish negative thoughts. Be your awn best frien4, 

6. ' Esteem the position of a teacher. Recognize the effect you have in others' lives. 
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SYNTHESIS 
\ OF 
GRQUP DISCUSSIONS 
'-'-^ "\ AFTER ■■ r ■ 

ADDRESS ^N SCl^OOL READING PROGRAMS 

^ sAorinne Piatt 

Small group discussion' following tXx. Reid's presentation focused on teacher behafvibrs 
which she identified as importak for developing successful readers. In her address, she 
ass^ted th^t altchildren can learn to readAThe'^slow need only one-third more practices than 
o the fast in i^kills learning. Partki pan ts\ asked discussion leaders for a clarification of that 
assertion. Efi^qtission revealed that\while a\|l can learn the same basic skills of reading, the 
difference between the high and lo^ achieWs lies in the application and interpretation of . 
the material, pimple mastery on the literal\level can be taught to non-talented children as 
well as to talented children. Reading can be broken down into (1) skills which are taught and 
(2) abilities which are associated withUhe innate talent of the reader. Slow learning children 
can and do learn the skills. Dr. Reid demon st rated techniques for teaching several skills. 

The techniques which' Dr. Reid used for increasing rate of response gave rise to discus- 
sion by participant? in all of the small groups. Rate of response can be -jncreased through 
various kinds of reinforcement to the respondent, but most studies show that artificially 
induced g^ins in rate.decay rapidly after training. **Jimed response" can be effectively 
applied to leinrning' new vocabulary for it motivates active cognitive involvement on the part 
of the learner. 

Learning theory approaches like timed response will help a student learn referential^, 
but how does that transfer to cqnnected reading? One discussion leader responded to the 
'question by saying that fluent oral reading provides the basis for silent reading fluency. A 
child's oral fluency can be developed through^p^par^d oral reading by (1) learning the voca- 
bulary through timed response activities, (2) practicing the oral reading passage alone, (3) 
reading the prepared material to another child, and (4) reading the practiced material to a 
group (or, in the case of a shy child, putting the material on tape for listening). The audience 
listens to tjie practiced produc^t, but no one, not even the teacher, follows along in the print* 
ed text. Tjie oral presentation^^ust be conversational and sound "right.*' While this is but a 
single example, it illustrates tone way in which **timed response" transfers to connected oral 
and silent reading. This is mastery learning that makes the child as well as the teacher respon* 
sible for the outcome. " . 

A number of participants argued that rate of respon^ is affected by variables over 
yifhich we as teachers havfe no control: socio-economic dinerences, family ^jackground, 
rpatuVation, nutrition, etc. Others pointed out that there are variables over which teachers 
do haVe control, ^namely, those teacher behaviors which bring about greater teacher effec- 
tiveness. 

^ Some of the participants accepted the teacher behavior of instant diagnosis as a neces- 
sary and exciting component of teacher effectiveness. Other participants, however, question- 
ed the meaning of "instant." The questi^fhjng specialists came to the conclusion that instant 
diagnosis probably did not refer to generalization about instructional needs on the basis of 
single word error, but rather on the basis of adequate diagnostic procedures. Many needs 
are identified in the daily course of instruction but are left untreated. Those that can be 
treated on the spot or shortly thereafter without interrupting the flow of meaning should 
be corrected as soon as possible. This is ptobably what was meant by instant diagnosis. The 
severely disabled reader, on thf other hand, needs diagnosis, thoughtful analysis, and the 
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caroful selection of strategies for remediation. The specialist or clinician should diagnose no^ 
fartheir than is necessary to identify strengths, needs, and strategies for instruction, NoK: ' 
every child requires that kind of intensive diagnosis. 

' Whiie tetrd-m^r b not necessarily part of 4he -curriculum for the very yQun&^ number of. 
kindergarten pupils do learn to read. Assessment and diagnosis at this level should be 
informal. Skills instruction should be provided for those children who exhibit the necessary 
readinesji for reading. Also important at this level is that very young children be motivated to 
want to read, ifhev are motivated when they see those with whom they interact engaged m 
reading - parents,* siblings, and teachers - and when they share in the joy of stories which 
are read to ther^..Th(. teacher behaviors identified by Dr. Reid are as essential to teaching 
very voung children as they are in dealing with older students. 

Participants revealed some concerns about behavior management techniques; one 
regarding the principle of behavior modification and, two, its use in the middle school. In 
response to queries about alternatives to token rewards, participants suggested games, adapt; 
alions of television game shows, taped readings made by middle school children for Use in- 
the lower grades, cr6s.vage tutoring, r^ading olh^r students' writing, and si^stained Jijlent 

reading. , V ^ ' 

In the leacher training group theire was a concern for Dr. Reid s applicaVon ot bkin- 
tierian psychology to the teaching of reading- and an ^expre.ssion of the need Vq temper its 
use with the inclusion of affective objectives as Well. The affective aspect of interaction with 
children was mentioned by Dr. IlVid only in terms of motivation. Research in what mali<?s 
"great teachers** has shown an emphasis ia the affective area. \ 

The First (^rade Studies of the sixties to ^hkh Dr. Reid alluded in support of her 
thesis elicited opposing points of view. Teachers asked, "Are the results of those\studies - 
that^teiicher behavior is of greater significance than materials in affecting gains iVi reading 
achievement applicable to today*s. reading instruction? Some beheve that the resuUs of the 
studies are as meaningful today as they were when the studies were done. They beUeve that 
M is the teacher and not the materials that makes the difference in the quality of. instruction, 

Th(Jse opposing that view maintained that the results of the Kirs^Grade Studies mUsf 
n(H be rigorously applied to today's teaching strategies. The studies were b^ised on methods ^ 
that are* outmoded today, teacher effectiveness has been overemphasized, and the new read- 
ing materials incorporating psycliolinguistic>s, criterion-referenced management system^, and 
«^lf.pacing devices will have a bigger payoff in pupils' learning to read. While tea<^hers^ 
effectiveness will always play an important role, it may be less of a factor in the succep of 
children's learning to read than was indicated in the First Grade Studies. 

That the most effective te^ichers cannot maintain fidelity to any one Set of materials 
expressions the view of Dr. Reid, discussion groups, and. discussion leaders. More important, 
than a thorough steeping of teachers in the content and mechanics of commerical materials 
is teachers understanding of the process of reading and the set of subskills involved in read- 
ing Understanding Reading.^ The Psychology of Reading. ^ and Reading Miscue inventory 
Manual ^ are Ji*few of the available resources for teachers of reading and reading specialists 
who want to improve their understanding of the procOssof reading. It has only been within^ 
the past five vears that we in education have begun to understand the proces&.|f.Dr. Rei^J s 
presentation is to be criticized, it might be criticized for her not having includaj^the practi- 
tioner's need to understand the reading process. • • " ^ ^ 

iTi^ S^hr(/m7m^^^^ New York: Holt, Rinehart, Winston. 1^71. ^ 

^iEleanor J. Oibson and Harry Levin. The Psychology Qf Reading. Cambridge, Mass.: Press, 

3YettrOoodnian and Carolyn L. Burke. Reading Miscue Inventory Manual. New York: 

Macmillan Publishing Co., 1972. ^ 
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5. ' nialte provisions for individual differences bas(*d on qontlnuous diagnosis 
(). provide for frequent* assessment and modification of program goals, of imple- 

mentalition, and of evaluation 
7. provide feedback to students, to school personnel, to parents, and to the com- 
■ munitA at large 

\ 8, \be direcued toward attainable goals: 
\^ ii. developing readers who can and do read for 

enjoyment, for information, to satisfy 
curiosity, or - just becaust* ... 
b.\obtainfng skill % the location hnd use of 

Weferenijesjolated to a specific topic 
('.organizing and presenting ideas gathered 
wrpm different .sources. 
The .sum\and substance of the effectivie reading 
program can belfound ^ithih ati adequate emphasis upon 
the following: \ 

1. School organ iV-ation 

2. Classr(\om org9ni/atioh 

3. Instructional aind ancillary personnel 

4. Instructional and support materials 

5. Individual and {\rogram (evaluation 

School Organization 

Who decides h\)w a .scihool wiljl be organized? the. 
physical faculty? stafir? support personnel? 
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ilow will students be.teiijncHl? Self-colitained classroom? Pod? Department? Cross 

age-grade? \ ■ . , 

Many decisions are made\)if state department and tiScal school district level. It must be 
admitted that community inyolW^mbnt is occasionally sought when a new school is pTannefl. 
Some district school boards hold oricn hearinKS before buildihg is initiated and staff selected. 
With or without input from con||tuencies, \chool orgaplzation frequently begins with an 
administration-designate worlcin^ linder specified guid^nes. The focus for the administra- 
tor is to open a school by a deadlino date^vith^s few<pr^ems as possible. Organisation for 
a reading program generally follows several yearS\later. '^- .^j 

Curriculum committees begin the organizational task in form of change. While change 
may be initiated within a school, effective planning should include state and local adminis- 
trators, professionals responsible for teacher traiViing and for research, parents, and other 
community leaders. A major question to be answWed by such a team would be, "How will 
this school be organized to reach desired educational goals?" Several options are available - 
given physical facility and staff: (a) self-contained fclassroom, (b) cross-grade assignment, (c) 
departmentalization, (d) nongraded segments|, (e) b^en-space, or pod area. Complete agree- 
ment among team members is not always reached! but study of each alternative can cul- 
minate with a decision to accept an organ izaiional iiblan found successful in a similar school 
setting. Ta be sure, the organization must Ibe cdjnsidered worlcable by tlje professional 
staff" and acceptable to the community. i I i .. 

Concurrently, other teams should be all work to identify goals tor tH^ reading pro- 
gram. Serious consideration must, be given to tiie reaiiing needs of the student bopulation, as 
needs may well dictate the organizational planl WorU for this team is clear:. missive research 
of existing data, assessment and evaluation of i^Ludei^t reading status, and directional trends 
in perfornlancc to besynchroniized. \ \ \, „ 

Standardized tests, with all of their reported limitations, must be used, as well as 
task-rofereiiced instruments, along with informiil measures of reading behaviorland teacher- 
pupil attitiide, to as.sess reading achievement and bdssib|e capacity. \ ^ 
Othel aspects of assessment I shaU treat in knothbr section of this paper; hbre, though, 
I must Stat]' that teacher personality is crucial td school organizational success. Of whqt use 
is a pod school when every teacher is "self-conta ned"? Or a self-contained class When every 
teacher Is a subject area specialist? Or cross-agi/gradb grouping when every t|?acher is a 
grade-lovel expert? 1 . - 1 

11 i 

CIa.ssroom Or(<anizatic>n , | ' 

For purpose of this- discussion the classrQojm is jiefined as any physical sAace desig- 
nated to be occupied by x teachers and x pupils. Post assignment decisions musti be made, 
but some classroom orgaViizatlohal str'ategies are Ideterijnined by school organization. The 
administration knows if 26+ children will be assigned to one teacher in a classrcbom, or if 
tour teaelu'rs will be assigned to one pod, open space, Or learning center with 10p+ pupils. 

Additional dfclsionsl must be made regarding tl e delivery system. The plassroom 
then becodH-s a school wkhin a school. Questions agkin arise. Will one teachdr instruct 
25 children in a large groub requiring ail to toltow tl^e same activities at the me time? 
Will the 25 pupils be sub-ijlfouped according to 'Jmeasijired" reading achievement? Will an 
assessment-management systlpm dictate pre-assessjnent on a series of skills and pupils be 
programmed into learning centers where Instruction, reinfotcement, practice or maintenance 
of slclll is the B6al? Will studt!\nts be provided oppdrtunity to read tor recreation, "-esearch 
an area of interest, to produce educational materials, jmanlpulatlves, or just things? Will 
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hardware be available to sMpplcmcnt instruction, capture the poorly motivated, or provide 
a periodlbf mcditatior)? 

In conjunction v\^\ih a-ffiliated personnel, the teacher must decide. One factor to be 
considered is that the dassi^oam/learmng environment should be organized to facilitate 
individualization of instructioVi. The classroom for an effective reading program additionally 
provides (a) flexibility of physical environment and instructional strategies; (b) actualization 
of paslc human needs - to belong, to be successful, to progress toward reasonable goals; (c) 
use of a variety of instructiona^l personnel - peers, professionals, paraprOfessionals, com- 
munity workers; (d) realistic evilualion olf progress; and (e) development of independent 
learners. - . \ 

Durkin (1975) reports that classroom organization can be undercut by **little things.*/ 
Sii^ cites among other factors, poor timing of materials distribution, setting up noise situa- 
tions, involving one child rather than a group in an activity, open temptations to distraction, 
and means which override the end. Another useful source is ''A Checklist for Evaluating 
Classroom Organization for Teaching" by Mary Brittain (in Assessment Problems in Reading, 
edited, b^y Walter MacGinitie). She suggests that student characteristics^ instructional goals, 
and implementation be factors in assessing classroom organization. \ 

Instructional and Ancillary Personnel 

No argument ran be raised against the need for teacher training and experience be- 
cause the teacher must translate plan into production. She is the core of the Instructional 
team. She must know what and how to teach, how to evaluate the quality of learning, and 
how to provide alternative strategies when initial attempts meet little^r no\ success. Profes- 
sional literature abounds with specifics relating what teachers should kno>y, be able to do, 
and cause children to know and do. No better source is available than Modular Preparation 
for Teaching Reading, edited by Sartain and Stanton (IRA, 1974). 

AIIqw mo a point of departure in terms of teacher competence. In Chapter 2 of The 
Classification, of Educational Goals Handbook: II (Krathwohl and others, 1964) note the 
erosion of affective objectives; **lt is evident to us that there is a characteristic type of 
erosion in which the original intent of a course or educational program becomes worn dov/n 
to that which can be explicitly evaluated for grading purposes and that which can be taught 
easily through verbal methods . . (pll6) These writers point to valuing as one vital aspect 
of the educational program. May 1 suggest that valuing the individual receive high priority in 
teacher behavior. Students are individuals; they bring to school individual aptitudes and 
attitudes. While verbali/Ing cliches intended to describe teaching toward individual needs, 
pot all teachers truly accept individual cUfferences. Attempts made to understand a pluralis- 
tic society lead to discussion of cultures and sub-il^ultures in American schools. Research 
studies, scholarly discourse, and instructional materials in recent years have attempted to* 
pro.vide educational guidelines. 

As has been observed by Biglmaier (1969): '^Culture is socially transmitted. Culture is 
learned behavior which ea(^^ person acquires as a member of an organized group of indivi- 
duals or .society, and each Ipersonality is the product of its own',unique cultural history." 
(p.21) I 

An aspect of understanding differences lies in understanding the variability within 
groups. Not all Black chlldpn have had the same experiences. Not all Spanish surnames 
represent the same history 'as is obVious in P'lorida^s Cuban, Mexican and Puerto RIcan 
Americans. The classroom teacher is not called upon to become a sociologist, and antliro- 
pologist, or a linguist. Being human is requisite to understanding differences. True accep- 
iSf\cc of others begins with understanding and acceptance of one's self. 

O 
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Extensive attention iias been given to language differences brought to tiie classroom. 
I take no sides iiere in the argument of language differences being a major banier to suc- 
cess in learning to read. I merely cite personal behaviors exhibited on recent trips to coun- 
tries where mine was not the language oFthe majority. WitTitn four weeics 1 becume ^*noir- 
verbal." My communications reverted to pointing, head shaking, fragmented utterances, 
confusion in directions, and .inappropriate learnings, not to mention gross mispronuncia- 
tions. The factor which allbwed me to dare venturing into the world of strangeness was the 
observed willingness of people to communicate. I submit that.the teacher must be willing to 
communicate with each child: to listen though she cannot translate; to. value though she 
cannot understand; to accept though siie cannot believe. 

While the teacher is characterized as the core of the instructional team, other profes- 
sionals, paraprofessionals, volunteers, and community leaders work together for an effective 
program. ISupport personnel have their influence on the self-concept of children. These 
significant other professionals niust approach instructional or guidance situations with a 
firm commitment that their role is important. They are partners with the teacher in foster* 
ing affective growth. Children often share emotions with non -instructional adults, while the 
teacher Is engaged with other youngsters. Additionally, numerous learning mediators can 
insure progress toward goals which spell success. As Quick (1973) has stated, "Self-concept 
and achievement appear to be Interrelated -- that is, poor achievement usually promotes a 
depreciation of one's self-concept, which, in turn, leads to continued poor achievement" 
(p. 469). 

Educational professionals fall short of their responsibilities when they fail to utilize, 
the non-expert tasks which parents can obviously undertake: (a) supervising school work, 
(b) preventing peer situations which develop negative attitudes toward school, (c) exposure 
to social and occupational situations, (d) providing the food, clothing, and shelter which 
make it possible for the child to attend and learn fron) school. 

Duncan and Vonbehren (1974) report a successful parent involvement program called 
PEPPER - Parent Education. Program to Pep up Every Reader. Freshour (1972) conducted 
•evening sessions with parents and found that they wanted to help their children in School. 
Both studies indicate that parents can contribute significantly to the child's learning by 
attending physical needs, mediating between child and his envlioninent, and developing 
positive self-concept. 

Instructional and Support Materials 

There appears to be nothing inherent in a set of instructional materials which make 
them ''good for" or successful with a group of children. For one child - maybe; as the for- 
mat, content, and instructional procedure might strike a learning chord. But somewhere be- 
tween child and materials there stands a teacher - not necessarily college trained or certified 
but a teacher nonetheless. * 

As teachers struggle to decide whose bright box is best, they need some criteria to 
evaluate instructional material. Two sources have been valuable to me as I have worked with 
pre and inservice teachers: Criteria for Evaluating Basic and Supplementary Materials in 
Reading and Literature, a 1967 publication of the California State Department of Education, 
and 'The Application of a Category System in the Content Analysis of a Reading Program" 
(Ftemcn/cnyi;^//s/j, September, 1973). • 
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Individual and Program Evaluation 



The effective reading program must be self-policing. Along with planning of objectives, 
inhere mtist be 4dtenfetftcatierjt of proposed evaluation raeasinres. As stated earHer in this paper, 
standardized tests ha\je value but not as the sole indicators ofpr'Sferess. as tests alone do not 
tell the complete stoyy. Much confusion exists in the minds of the public and in the proce- 
dures used by profeisite regarding differences in definitio'ns of testing, assessment, diag- 
nosis, and - valuation. I \define evaluation to allow for inclusion of quantitative as well as 
qualitative eports, to allow for judgment and for hypothesis raising. The vocabulary of 
evaluation adequately jpresented by Hill (1974). He further reports the need to include 
systematic )bservation, ptogt^ss charts, checklists, library records, interviews, anecdotal 
records, ani autobiographies i[or assessment; these evaluation measures can be used with 
individuals s well as with a lotil program. 

To b( sure, an informed public can Accept evaluation of indlvidualsoand programs; 
the questio IS of time and finances are sure to arise. 1 submit that architect and builders 
of effective reading programs will find themselves out of work if time is not taken or money 
sp(»nt to tel the progress story as it really is.^ Why should we stand aside and let the **num- 
berj" peop e report only a part of our success story? Yes, it might be easy to quantify 
student status, but what of the immediate and long range effect on school morale. We can- 
^ not expect ;)rofe^i*»ional dedication to half-truths or public support of expensive failures. 

(ndivi'iual and program evaluation might well' be directed toward presentation of 
circumstantial evidence. Acceptance of this departure from traditional reporting might come 
slowly, but it must come if the promise of^ successful educational achievement is to be^ 
realized. 

In sunmary, the criteria for effective reading programs are not written and they should 
not be writ' en; they* should evolve as each program moves from organization through imple- 
mentatfon lo evaluation. It Is expected that these criteria should tfijjresent analysis of the 
most misenble failures and the most glowing successes. Of lasting value will be the con- 
tinued process of *!becoming" which should be characteristic of any institution whose prime 
beneficiario.are humans. The tasks are ours; yesterday is a good time to begin. 
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GJUIDELlNEvS fOR DEVELOPMENT AND ASSESSMENT 
* OF AN E]|''FECTIVE READING PROGRAM _ 

I Rita M. Bean 
yniversity of Pittsburgh 

School districts around the country.spend enormous sums of money and expend tre- 
mendous energies in developing reading programs which they hope will prove effective in 
teaching children to read. Too often, monies and efforts are channeled in^ such a w^y that 
little improvement is seen. The ten guidelines presented in this paper give administrators, 
curriculum leaders, and teachers interested in studying the thoroughness of- the reading 
programs, a skeletal structure from which to begin. TIte guidelines are broad enough, to 
encourage flexibility.; so crucial in providing for differences among schools, and yet they 
encompass the many different components which must be considered in a school Jreadmg 
program. 

1. The fioals of the reading program should include the areas of word recognition, 
vocabulary development/ comprehension, and interest in reading. Too often one area is 
emphasi/ed while others are'given only cursory attention or are even ignored. Any individual 
or committee studying its reading pjrogram should be alert to the dangersoC such an ^^over- 
emphasis." For example, there is much popiriarity for increasing the emphasis on word 
attack skills, and school djstricts may find themselves increasing the amount of time on 
**drill of skill." Yet as stated by Diederich, "we do know how to get practically all children 
past the initial stages of learning to read ( 197,1 p.5). lie feels that our ^national reading 
problem might jiRt as easily be called the national thinking compre^iension problem . . ." 
(p. 5) It is imporlknt that we emphasize word attack as a mvana to an end, that of comprt*- 
hension. Thi» balance (or inbalanre) bt-tween ni«'stf.two aspects of tho rt-ading process is a 
st»nsitiyc one which needs to be considered (juitc seriously by all school districts. 

Vocabulary is an important factor in improving compn^liension skills (Pavlak, 1971) 
and should be given a place of importanct* in all rc^ading prograqis. Opportunities fordevel- 
oping speaking, listening. Heading, and writing vocabularies should be part of all reading 

curriculum. . r. . i * 

Study skills, which can begin in tht» early grades (locating the table of contents, locat- 
ing the title), art* crucial if students are going to be able to transfer their reading skills to the 
various content areas. ^ 

Finally, no program is complete if it does not provide opportunities which make rcadr 
ing a joyous and exciting experience. T.he library program, the language arts program, 
^including lit(»rature, writing, speaking, and listening, must be considered as crucial ingred- 
ients in a comprehen.sive reading program.The school which attempts to provide meaningful 
experiences in all of the language arts develops in its children (1) a sense of the relationship 
among the communication skills. (2) a need to read to develop other language skills, and (3) 
an interest in 'becoming a life long reader. > 

2 The teacher should have a thoroiigh understanding of the reading process and be 
competent in diagnostic teaching. As indicated by all of the conference speakers, the teacher 
is an important factor in determining the success of any reading program. Therefore any 
school district which wishes to improve its reading program must consider its teachers - 
their understandin{; and commitment to the teaching of reading. If requests for in-service 
programs which come into the Office of Continuing Education at the^University of Pitts- 
burgh are any indication of teacher commitment, we can -be certain of a high level of interest 
in th^ teaching of reading. The teachers surveyed indicated as their highest priorities: (1) 
individualization of instruction, and (2) diagnosis and remediation of reading problems. We 
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might also hypothesize that teachers are uncertain in these areas and, realizing their own 
needs, are requesting in-service instruction. 

Districts hiring beginning teachers should investigate thoroughly the pre^erv^1;e educa- 
tion of each candidate as to the quahty and quantity of the educational experiences related 
to the teaching of reading. If school districts would hire begin ning^teachers who have a 
ttiorough badtground in the teachmg trf reading, it wotHd not only influence the reading 
program in those districts but (1) would enpourage colleges and universities to redesign their 
undergraduate programs if they lack a reading emphasis, and (2) encourage graduate students 
to plan a program which includes more than the required courses in reading. 

In these proceedings, Frank Guszalc lists five criteria which exemplify the diagnostic 
tea Cher.* These criteria should prove useful to teachers and school district^wishing to assess 
the competency of teachers of reading. « 

3; A methodology for teadiing reading ^should ^ be eclectic, that is, components of 
various approaches and methods should be available to^provide for the individual differences 
of students. If we believe in the in^iividual differences of children as well as the individual 
differences in teachers, then we must give more than lip service to this obj^jctive. Although 
school districts may feel comfortable adopting a well know n/well-r(isearched basal reiider as 
its core program, this basal cannot and should not be the entire reading program, The^ 
teacher who supplements the basal with language experience opportunities and individual- 
ized reading as well as other cieative experiences builds a well-rounded exciting program for 
the children in his or her classroom. The teacher who observes children experiencing diffi- 
culty in learning through the basal should be able to plan teaching strategies which might be 
very different from those suggested jn the basal. The teacher may see a need for more inten- 
sive phonics work, using a synthetic or part to-whole approach rather than the analytic or 
. word to.part approach used in the basal. As educators, teachers need to have the knowledge 
to- make these decisions and the freedom to implement them in their classrooms. 

1. Grouping plans should he flexible and short term. One of the characteristics of 
American reading instruction is the "three group" plan which for many people indicates 
that individualization is taking place. This grouping procedure as well as attempts at homo- 
generous grouping' in reading have encouraged rigid inflexible groupings which have done 
little to provide for the reading growth of children. Grouping is generally done on the 
basis of .standardized reading tests or group intelligence test scores. On the basis of these 
results each child is slotted into a group, usually for the entire year, if not for several years. 
Teachers are led to believe that individual differences are provided for, yet they are cogni- 
zant of the many differences in one grotip, from Johnny who is last to finish reading, to 
Susie, who pronounces each word correctly an(} reads with great expression, but can't 
answer any questions about tlie material she has read. Orouplrtg on tlie basis Of a single test 
score does not provide for the range within the group on tlie basis of sub«skills or Interests. 

Sartain (1968, pp. 214-216) suggeststlie following types of grouping; 

1. reading-power groups which describe the basal grd^^s to which children are 
assigned. 

2. shills refinement groups which are formed to provide for the specific slcill needs 
of Indivlduafor small groups of children. Children from any one of the reading.pbwer 
groups may need additional practiqteor instruction in a specific skill and a^skills-refine- 
ment group may be formed on a temporary basis to provide the necessary Instruction. 
These groups may ahto be formed to pmvide challenging experiences for children who 
are advanced in specific skills. 
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3. activity-groups, \yh|ch like the skills-refinernent group are formed on a tempo- 
rary and flexible basis, are composed of children who wish to worjc together on an 
activity or activities felating to reading Xre creation ar reading/ dramatization, 
activitieSj-etc). ' i 

If these grouping plans were implemented in cFassroom, flexible grouping would be the 
norm, and teaching to the average would be less evident. / 

5. Materials and facilities which suppori individualization of instruction should be avail- 
able. Although school districts may prefer/to seMct only one basic reading text, there is a 
need for materials of various kinds and levels if the fndividual needs of children are to be 
nief. The classroom teacher is able to diffiferentiate the instrucWon much easier if he/she has . 
available - materials such as multi-level kits^ records or audiotapes with books^ game kits, and 
"manipulative devices. J here are many" at tractive materials available today which permit the 
teacher to assume a facilitator role for feome of tl^e instructional time; that is, he/she can 
assign children to the appropriate matjferial at an appropriate level for reinforcement or 
review purposes, and then work with children needing additional help. The availability of a 
wide variety of materials can im?rease the possibility of individualization of instruction; 
however, it certainly does not guattantee its occurrence. The teacher must be taught to utilize 
/ the material in an effective manner if maximum usage is to be made of it. Similarly, move- 
V able desks, a classroom library, small reading comers^ etc., are not a giji^rantee of individuali- 
zation; however, they do enable the teacher who chooses to individualize a better environ- 
ment in which to implement her plans, and the existence of these facilities should certainly 
provide a message to most teachers. 

6/ The reading program should include the following three components: a develop- 
mental program, a corrective-remedial program, and\an ex^nded* or independent reading 
aspects U a school district wishes to provide for the va^yipg abilities of its children, it should 
in some form include all three programs. First, the sdiOol district should pro vide, a develop- 
mental program, in which broad guidelines are estaj>lished as to scope and sequence of skills, 
materials, and assessment strategies. This developmental component provides for continuity 
of instruction for most of the children in the^;s^ool program and establishes goals of reading 
instruction. The corrective -ire medial progpam, which provides for the needs of children 
experiencing difficulties in learning to read, is an essipntial part of the curriculum. Both 
ciassropm teaclfes and special teachers (remedial reading teachers, reading specialists, etc.) 
need to be involved in helping children with reading problems, thaMsr^he classroom teacher 
cannot and ^should not assume that the remedial reading te^cher^is completely responsible 
for improving the reading skills of problem readers. It \p^\y with\the interest and help of 
classroom te.aqiers that children with reading probl^mi^lran't^e given total support. 

The corrective program provides for^th^ child with a slight reading problem or a 
specific skill deficiency (for examples-slow^ rate in reading). The corrective program should 
occur in the classroom witji^ th^ teacher making instructional adjustments for children^ 
who may need re teaching, additional practice, and /or special material. Schools can establish 
corrective programsif (1) they provide materials which enable their teach^to individualize, 
(2) suppprt a^ curriculum which provides for flexibility in scope and sequence, and (3) 
continue in-service education to further dej/elop the teaching skills of their teachers. There 
may be occasions when the special^eading teachet works with children who have been * 
diagnosed as needing correctivjg^ instruction; however, as* a rule these children can be helped 
to overcome their difficulties with effective classroom programs. The remedial program, on 
the other hand, necessitates the services of a reading specialist, or a special rea^iing teacher 
who can perform the following functions: diagnose the strengths and needs of children with 
reading problems, and (2) provide intensive reading instruction to children experiencing 
severe HP roblems in reading. Another function or role of the reading specialist, and a vital one, 
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is that of providing support to the classroom teacher so that the teacher can -adjust instruc- 

tion in the classroom environment. The reading specialist wt^q ignores this role or \yho has 

difficulty assuming this role limits the effectiji^eness of his/her services. 

A love of reading and literatjiire and a desire to read are fostered through the enrich- 
ment or extended program. School districts which have no. library facilities, nor time in the 
curriculum for enrichment reading, limit the reading growth of their stu'dents. Children can 
readily see the value the school places oh reading. They can experience joy (or pain) depend- 
ing on the school's approach to reading. The extended or enrichment program is for all 
children - it provides a means for applying the skills and for opening new worlds through 
/ reading to children. Recently, I visited an elementary school in the'pittsburgh area which has 
implemented Uninterrupted Sustained , Silent Reading (USSR). Every afternoon, for XO 
minutes, all people ia the school read principal, his secretary, the custodians, all.of 

the teachers and children. No doubt these Children perceive the value^placed on reading and 
it is hoped that they will become'jife-long readers. * 

7. Skills and, attitudes regarding reading should be incorporated in all of the content 
areas to facilitate learning through reading. If one were asked to. identify an aspect ^ reading 
currently receiving great emphasis, it would be this one of teaching reading in thej content 

.V ftelds. Reading educators realize that reading cannot be taught as effectively if it is taught 
oniy in the reading period. A plethota of materials, textbooks, and programs are currently 
being published, purchased, and distributed apnong contdnt teachers. However, until content 
-teachers ihemsejyes makQ a commitment to teaching reading in tl^eir respective fields, these 
' materials^ etc.^wX^hav limited value. Workshops and in-service jeducation which provide 
a rationale and practical ideas about the teaching of reading in the content fields are essen-- 
tial in helping conten^teachers get a better grasp of this conceplj. If content teachers can 
be shown that effective uUlizat ion of printed material will help them to **get their content 
across,'* they will more readily get involved in learning about reading to learn. > ^ 

8. The community (including parents and othei local citizenh) should be invalveU in 
the reading program through volunteer work and support in the hcmie. The role of {Barents 

. in the reading program is one which still generates disagreement aniang educators. Therfe is 
/ still some hesitation about considering parents as partners in the teaphing process. HoweVer, 
some schools are getting parents involved in supporting the teaching process although the 
strategies differ from school to school. In-service programs for parents of children with' 
reading problems are occurring across the country;'parents have been asked to serv^ as tutors 
or aides in school programs; and many school distrfcts are asking parents to sit on reading 
curriculum comi^ittees. As soon as educators realize that parents can help us in teaching 
their children to read, the efforts should expand and become more colleagial in nature. 

9. Administrative knowledge of the reading process and support of the reading 
program should be integral elements of the total reading program. Any journal or book 
which describes effective reading programs will stress the importance of the^xn struct lonal 
leader. His/her support of the program and knowledge of reading are cruciiil ingredients 
in building an effective reading program. The administrator who can provideNhis teachers 
with ideas about improvinr his/her reading program is to be valued. Of even/more value, 
however, is the administrator who is willing to encourage and support the cr^ativei^ova- 
tive teacher who wishes to make some exciting modifications in the reading prj\{grafptf This is 
not to say that administrators should give appro\?al "carte blanche'' to alUea^iers wishing 
to do something different but rather that he/she should be willing to listen to the rationale, 
the ideas, and then be flexible enough 'A his/her view towards curriculum to discuss impJemen- 
t«Hon A good program with an effective instructional leader can become an excellent pro- 



10. Elmluation of the reading program should include both formaiive .and summative 
proce\ses. Thje responsibility to assess our effo'rts with children is a very real and important 
one. i|owever, too often w put ail of our ener^es into summative -evatuation w'finch gives 
us infc^rmatiofji about thej competence of the student at a given time, or the finished product. 
Standacrdized ^achievement tests may give us a '*gestalt" as to the total. school reading pro- 
gram, but unjess persons take responsibility for interpreting and^utilizing the results in ef- 
fecting jchang^, these scores do little more than to substantiate the fact that a school [fas a 
'testing prograhi. /Standardized test scores can. be used to (1) gr9up children on a tentative 
basis, (2) provud^ a referral basis for children w^th reading problems, and (3) provide infor- 
mation about general strength and limitations in the reading program. More emphasis must 
be placed on formative evaluation which .provides for on-g^>i^g assessment and lends itself 
to program change more effectively by involving teachers/on a continuous basis in the evalu- 
ative process. a| stated by Bloom and Hastings, / 

Formatiue^evaluatiori .y, intervenes during the forlnation of the student, not when the 

process is\thought to\m completed. It points to areas of nodded remediation so that 
' , immediately subsequent instruction and study can be ma^^ more pertinent and 

beneficial (1971, p. 20) 
This kind of evaluation can help in individualizing students' activities, revealing areas of dif-' 
ficulty, providing feedback to teachers which enable them to make change^ in the instruc-. 
tional program. Checklists completed on individual children, informal measurement devices,, 
and mastery tests on small units of learning can help each teacher to assess his/her teaching 
pf reading and to make the necessary adjustments in providing effective instruction for ill 
I'hUdren. / 1 I 

\ Apprai.sin iQ«truments which enable school persc^nnel to assess, their total school read- 
ing programs are available from various sources. The instrument developed by\ committee' 
of repfescntati-ve school personnel from the state of Pennsylvania entitled 'Vriieria for 'Ex- 
cellence in Reading: An Evaluation Scale'" (1975) is included in this monograph. Another 
instrument which might provide useful information to school districts interested in assess^ 
ing their reading programs is the tool entitled \'(S^riteria for Assessing School Reading Pro' 
gram&. Kindergarten Through High SchooV (lOio), prepared by the Connecticut Associa- 
tion for Reading Research. ^ . * 

The above guidelines are broad ones which permit and encouragjS flexibility in reading 
curriculum for individual school districts. Certainly the differences in ichool districts should 
be valued, hence, individual districts should view the set of guidelines as a highway to fojlow 
but be willing to take the side roads which make reading curriculupi more exciting for child- 
ren in schools across the nation. • 
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«^ > ' . INTRODUCTION 

It is the purpose of these criteria to help honest and educationally talented persons, 
whatever their position in a district, to break the blockade to relevant educational change. 
The focus should be. centered on substance (does it work) rather than form (does it look 

Conditions vary from district to district and from building to building within each 
district; nevertheless, these criteria may be considered applicable 'to all schools within the 
Commonwealth. It is the prerogative of each district ahd/or building to determine .how to 
achieve the criteria based on local conditions, needs, capabilities, and desires. 

These criteria 'for excellence in reading have been based on the successes and failures 
of the past in order to establish guidelines for the present. The intent is to refresh our efforts 
and stimulate a new excitement and a sense of purpose in reading. Only the involvement and 
the dedication of each individual to these goals will determine the degree of success. 

(Criteria for Excellence in Reading, 1974) 



L 

.The evaluation scale developed as a component of .th^ Pennsylvania Criteria for Ex- 
cellence in ]|leading is intended to aid schools and jSchool districts in developing quality read- 
ing program^ and to aid in identifying exemplary ireading practices and program^ within the 
Commonwealth- of Pennsylvariia. I »^ - ' v, 

'Through the Pennsylvania Right to Read Effort,*' in formation about exemplary leading 
practices and programs will be dissemijiated. 1 .^^ ^ « . 

' . Evelyn W. Miller 

* ' / Coordinator 

' , 1 Pennsylvania Right to Read Effort' 

^ 1 ^ ' September, 1975 , , \ 

■ } ■ ■ . . ■ ; ■ : • . i 
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INSTRUCTIONS 



for use ai 



THE EVALUATION SCALE 




Criteria for Excellence in Reading 




bach item on the scale should be rated with a point value of 0 to 5; 0 (zero) indicating an 
item not applicable, 1 (one) indicating a low score, 5 (fivp) indicating a high score. School 
dls^ict evaluators should place the score for each item ^n the *1eft hand" margin (valida- 
tors may> later place the score for each item in the **righf hand" margin). 

Schobl district evaluatofs are requested to return a completed copy of the scale to 
the Pennsylvania Right to 'Read Office with a subtotal indicated for ^ach section on the 
scale and a total indicated for the entire scale. 

On the basis of information receiv'^. from participating schools and school districts, 
a hierarchy of points will be established that will determine quality reading practices and 
programs. The Keystone State Reading Association has accepted the invitation of the 
Pennsylvania Right to Read Office and the Penn^lvania Rifght to Rea^ State Advisory 
Council to provide teams of educators w/lling to v/sit the participating schools and school 
districts to validate the identified quality practices and programs. 

Questions about the validation of exemplary reading practices and programs may be 
du-ected to the Pennsylvania Right to Read Office. 



Pennsylvania Right to Read Effort 
Pennsylvania Department of Education 
Bureau of Caniculum Services 



y , Box 911 
/ Harrisburg,PA 17126, 

Telephone Number 717-7S7-7098 
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THE LEARNER 



14ie-«ehoof ^hotrid^ establish some means^ te aid parerit* 4iv ^heir nroles^ ir> devel&ping^ 
communication skills and enjoyment in learning in theiir children, from infancy. ^ 

a. The school maintains a communication system with parents through newsletters, 
notes, and telephone calls about positive aspects of student growth, various class- 
room activities, and suggestions for follow-up activities at home J 

In districts with significant populations bf non-English-speaking persons, district 
publications are disseminated In the language or languages of the non-English 
groups. 

b. Regular meetings are held with parents to discuss child development, communica- 
tion, and education. 

c. Opportunities for establishing rapport between school faculty, administrators and 
family are provided through open house, teas, and socials, 

d. The school identifies particular individuals who act as resource persons. Parents 
are given the names and roles of the individuals anfd are encouraged to contact 
them by telephone or a note about problems l)r concerns (classroom teacher, 
principal, guidance counselor, nurse). . 

e. Planned programs are presented by the district to inform piarents of activities 
which they can do at home to help their ^children develop better communication 
skills, ' 

f. Programs dealing with activities for the preschoolers are presented by the district 
to parents of preschool children. u ' ^ 

g. Parents are advised that materials are available for their use (library, guidance 
office, principal's office). 

h. A training program Is provided /for parent volunteers who aid in providing an 
educational program in the schopl. 

i. In.service meetings are presented by the district to Instruct teachers, school psy- 
• chologists, guidance counselors, etc. in providing pare^ks through conferences 

with specific syggestions for developing communication skills and enjoyment in 
learning at home. 

Instruction should be leaitier-centered and each learner guided through a planned 
arrangement of skills to read at his/her diagnosed expectancy level. 

•a 

a. The school district has adopted a learit^t-centered philosophy* ahd has based a 
planned curriculum upon this philosophy. 

b. Reading is treated as a language arts component in which listening, speaking, 
reading, and writing skills are interrelated. 

c. The school district has developed goals and objectives based upon the learner. 

d. The school district's reading program Is based upon a planned scope and sequence 
of reading skills. 

e. Instruction is eclectic in nature, using valid approaches to the teaching of reading. 

f. Learning experiences are provided in all siensory modalities: dudltory, visual, 
kinesthetic, olfactory. 

g. The school district has adopted a testing program which properly identifies the 
lieed^ of the learner In reading and which also helps to identify the learner's 
ex[)^cted reading level. 

h. The reading program Is diagnostic-prescriptive. 
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the learner, keeping 
)cational interest of 



as to reach his needs 

le school day. 
roups as well as in 



)ns among teacher 



i. The reading program has been planned based on th^ 

in mind his ethnic background, geographical locatioi 

thewmmimity. t 
j. Reading is taught as an Integral part of each subject 
k. Various reading materials are made available to the 1 

and foster his interests. 
1. The Teamer is given a choice of activities at some time < 
m. The learner is provided instruction individually and i 

large groups. 

p. Instruction involves an exchange of ideas, opinions, a 

and students, and among students and students, 
o. The classroom provides space wheref a student may work albne. 
p. The learner has the opportunity to work on independeht tasks using learning 
^^enters, teaching machines, self-directed programs, and oth^ fontis of eduqational 
technology. , 

The learner should be an active participant in determining his/h^f own\ goals, planning 
his/l^er program, and charting his/her progress. 



a. 
b. 
c. 



The teacher and learner set specific goals for the individual neks of\the learner.' 
The teacher and learner plan a set program for the learner to afchievc^ his/her goal: 
To promote a/ more positive self-concept in the leamej, the redfiing program 
includes a self-choice of instructional materials and a self -selet^t ion ^f stories used 
in the reading program. ^ \ \ 

d. The learner maintains his/her own personal progress records. \ 1 

The learner should be encouraged to use his/her interests and experiences is an integral 
part of reading. \ > 

a. Background fc^r the material read is always provided fo-r the leamCr. \ 

b. Frequent discussions relating the learner's experiences with the hiaterbl read are 
held by the teacher with the learner. L L 

c. Reading at home is promoted by encouraging parents to make lavaila|)le proper^ 
levels of reading materials and materials which are relevant to theUnter^sts of the ^ 
child and by encouraging story telling and story reading. ' \ \ 

The learner should be guided to read widely and independently for hi^/her Un pur- 
poses. . i \ 



b. 



c. 



The learner is encouraged to pursue his/her interest in various topics jthrou^h read- 

A ^variety of reading material is made available to the learner, esp^cialll in the 

classroom. \ \ 

u. The learner is encouraged to use the school and public library facilitie^ \ 
d. The learner is encouraged by teachers and parents to build his/her personal |ibrary 
at home through book clubs, book stores, etc. - 1 1 



% STAFF 

, ■>• 

The administrator should recognize reading as a priority in the school program and 
enthusiastically provide functional and moral support regarding staff, time, facilities, 
budget, and community relations to maintain this priority. 

a. A philosophy of reading for the school system is a responsibility of the adminis^ 
tratian. 

b. Reading is regarded as a first priority when determining the curriculum budget. 

c. The reading program has a sufficient staff to operate as a quality program: a read- 
ing director or supervisor, reading specialists, teachers, teacher aides, tutors, 
consultants. 

d. Workshops on reading are provided for the staff to maintain a high^qual^ty reading 
program. \ 

' e. The administrator keeps in constant touch with the on-going reading program by 

surveying the needs ot the program and by involving the proper people in the 

planning of the program^ 
f. The administrator jgrepares himself/herself prof^ionally in obtaining some 

background in the field o^ reading. o 
^. The administrator enlists the support of the local community by **selling'* the 

reading'program to the community and getting the parents involved. 

h. Meetings are hold with the reading staff concerning budget increases as the pro'- 
gram grows. / 

i. Schoal^ policies that affect the pading program are clarified by the administration 
and the reading staf'f. / 

A major responsibility of the building principal is to generate a warm personal atmo- 
sphere, setting the tone for the ent/ire building. 

'' ■ - ^ 

a. Th^ princip^aPs attitude will determine to' a great degree the attitude of his/her 
staff; therefore, he/she maintains a positive attitude. 

b. The principal provides space and equipment for maintaining a high leVi&l reading 
program. 

c. For good working conditions line and staff responsibilities are clarified so that 
the chai^ of command is dnderstood and respected. 

d. The priricipal makes certain that the goidelines established for the reading pro- 
gram are properly follqwed. . 

e. The principal meets with his/her staff periodically to determine tieeds in the read- 
ing program and follows up on these needs. \ 

f. The prihcipal observes classroom practices in reading and review^ these practices 
with each teacher and reading supervisor. ^ r 

g. The pr|$ncipal is familiar with classroom reading materials, including their proper 
use. ■ / 

h. The principal Is an active participant in the planning/of the reading program. 

i. The principal reports to the proper persons the nee^s of the reading program. 

j. The principal, with the classroom teacher, reports'to parents the progress of their 
children in reading. * / 

k. The principal attends workshops on reading and obtains some background in the 
field of reading. 

40 
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4. 



In every district u tertif 
training, and consdltant 



ed directoi? siiould provide supervision, coordination, in-service 



THls person sliouM havj; 
tain and implement a 
istration and classroom 



services. 



th&iiiithi«rity\ freieddm, and admimsti-^t^ve^itpport .to-main- 
reading program, thus becoming the liaison between admin- 
:eachers. 



total 



b. 




The difentor should 'involve the total staff when {planning the reading program. 

a. The district er^plols a full-time reading supervisor whose responsibility is solely 
language arts and reading. J 

"The reading supervisor directs a district-wide testing program to determine the 
reading abilities of all students and to identify those needing special help\ 
The reading supervisor and staff develop cooperatively a district-wide language 
arts philosophy and curriculum, and interpret it to the school administration, the 
staff, and the public. 

The reading supervisor provides leadership and coordination in the language arts 
program of instruction and plans and administers advanced reading programs and 
remedial reading programs. 

The reading supervisor interprets student needs and progress In reading remedia- 
tion to the classroom teacher and the parents. 

The rbading supervisor and staff recommend adoption and use of varied Instruc- 
tional materials, including textbooks, reference v^orks, kits, trade books, audio- 
visual aids, etc. 

The reading supervisor conducts in service workshops and demonstrations perti- 
nent to the roading and language arts program. 

The reading ftuperviiiOr in conjunction with the staff devises and maintains such 
records and reports as are necessary to the successful execution of the reading 
program. 

The reading supervisor prepares and administers the departmental budget. 
The reading supervisor looks at the physicijil aspects of the reading program; i.e., 
classrooms, office space, storage facilities, etc. 

The reading supervisor disseminates Information pertaining to the reading program 
tojthe school board, parents, and the community using personal meetings, news- 
p^rs, and appearances at service Clubs. 

The teacher should assume the responsibility of creating an atmosphere conducive 
the learning process and promoting lifelong reading habits. In order to do this the 
teacher must demonstrate professional competency In the knowledge of the reading 
process an^i meet the learner's needs through an on-going diagnosis. The teacher must 
personally value reading, be creative and^flexible,and be willing to grow professionally. 

a. Tlie teacher is knowledgeable in the area of child develof^ment and its relationship 
to reading and language arts. 

b. The teacher understands ihe process of evaluation and c looses instruments to use 
for on-going diagnosis. / - 

The teacher l/as expert/se in the sequential d^yelop/mjint of reading skills; i.e., 
word attack, cbmprehervfeion skills, study skills,/locational skills, etc. 
d. The teacher Has extensiVe background in child/en's literature and incorporates the 
literature into exciting Ibaming experiences in jfeading for school pupils. 

. / / -45. 
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^e. The teacher knows whOjJi to ask the reading Specialist for help when encountering 

learning-reading problenfis. 
f. The teacher knows how Ito^foup pupils for reading instruction. 

Thet^€her€Feate&^^ waftm^ersanal atmosphere in the classr^am^ 
h. The teacher is a^ya^e of each student's needs and tries to provide for these Jieeds. 
I The teacher is responsible for reporting necessary improvements in the reading 

program to the proper persons, 
j. The teacher seeks to further his/her knowledge of reading through further studies 

in the field, reading professional literature on reading instruction, 
k. The teacher establishes a line of communication with parents, reporting the 

learner's progress. ' 
1. The teacher promotes lifelong reading habits by encouraging the learner to read 

widely. 

m. The teacher provides means for helping the learner develop a good self-concept by 

making it possible for him/her to succeed with the task and providing, positive 

reinforcement. ^ 
n. The teacher continuously diagnoses each student's needs in reading through obser'- 

vation, formal and informal testing, and classroom performance, 
q. The teacher thoroughly Snd efficiently pireplans each reading lesson, 
p. The teacher is a reader himself/herself and communicatjjs'niis love for reading to 

the students. 

A good program should utilize the supportive services of the following: community 
resource people, social agencies, librarians, speecli therapist, hearing therapist, school 
^ physician, school nurse, school psychologist, home and school visitor, learning disabi- 
lity specialist, guidance counselor, consultants, and other staff members. \ 

a. At appropriate times community resource people are utilized to promote the 
learner's interest to read. 

b. School staff members utilize the services of various social agencies to help the 
school and home to provide for the learner*s needs. \ 

c. The librarian is directly involved in the planning of tW reading progran:i and is 
kept informed as to changes made in the program. 

d. The speech therapist plans with the classroom teaciier and reading specialist 
programs for the speech handicapped child. 

e. The hearing therapist evaluates the hearing capacity of students suspected to have 
a hearing loss and makes recontmendations for follow-up. " ^ g 

f. The services of the school physician are used by t4ie school staff to provide for 
the needs of the learner suspected to have physical handicaps. 

g. The school nurse screens students for visual, auditory, and other physical handi- 
caps and makes referrals to doctors or dentists. q 

h. The school psychologist evaluates the learner's ability to learn and a(ihievement in 
learning to help other school staff members provide for the learner's needs. The 
school psychologist is an advisor for thareading program. 

i. The home and school visitor makes personal contacts with the home and provides 
background fo^ helping to better understand the needs of the learner. 

j. The learning disability specialist is involved in the planning of the reading pro- 
gram, and with the reading specialist and classroom teacher provides additional 
help for the disadvantaged learner. 

51 
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k. The guidance counselor helps ^he classroom teacher and reading specialist to 
better understand the needs of thp learner and helps to provide for these need! 

I. Coiasultiv^ services arp used by ihe district to broaden the scope of the reading 
program, V provide la-service ndkvitifis for the staff, and to evaluate the reading 
program. ^ 

Paraprofessionals should enhance ihe ]feading program by working in the classrocipi^ 
vvith the teacher and outside the (ifessrpom in preparation of instructional materials.l 
as required by the teacher, as iM^ personalities, experiences, talents, and training 
allow. . 

a. Paraprofessionals are interviewed and screened. They are given responsibilities 
wiiich most suit their abilities and the school's needs. ' 

b. Paraprofessionals are paid by the school district, so that attendance is regular, and 
the reading program is not interrupted by frequent absences. 

c. Paraprofessionals are in-serviced on basic educational theory and practices, the 
reading program, and the learners. 

d. Teachers are In-serviced on the proper use of the para professional, followed by a 
joint training session of both the teacher^ and paraprofessionals. 

e. Paraprofessionals demonstrate a concern (or the emotional and physical well- 
being of the learners in their daily experience with them. 

f. Paraprofessionals have a checkUst of the tasks they will perform in the classroom. 

g. Paraprofessionals expect and receive fi'om the professionals to whom they are 

S planned program of their expected actlvities in a reading program, 
duit volunteers can contribute additional special talent and time to the 
m through tutorial, clerical, and general assistance. " 

Volunteers can be recruited from the ranks of the student body, service organizations, 
parents, retired persons, and iocal college students. Provisions should be made for 
orientation and periodic training of all volunteers. 

A volunteer program is available for needs which arise from the reading program. 
Interviews are held to provide information regarding interest in becoming a volun- 
teer, skills of the volui^e6r,^sponsibilities, etc. 

StudeWs help other students learn to read, but only where precautions have been 
taken to assure proper use of student help. 
"In-service workshops or informal meetings are held to acquaint student and adult 
volunteers of their roles in the reading program. 

d. Space is provided where the volunteer can work. 

e. Volunteers are identified in some positive way as they work in the district. 



a. 



b. 



Ci 
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Itaff will include maintenance and secretirial services which shoiil^ contribute to a 
positive learning; atmosphere. V I 1 

Maintenance and secretarial personnk^W included in in-servifce programs, espe- 
cially when the district is planning a nett^ approach to learriinglThey are the first 
to meet the pulslic and need to be kept imormed. n \ 

Maintenance [ind secretarial personnel are encouraged to mai itain a positive 
climate for learning when the opportunity arises. n \ 1 

The maintenance and secretarial personnel are included in functions which tend to 
help promote a positive learning atmosphere, such as plays. | 
The maintenance staff is responsible for creating an environment conducive to 
positive learning. ' \ 

The secretarial staff is responsible for completing necessary assignments which 
will contribute to positive learning. |; 



e.. 
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\ COMMUNITY , 

Enthusiastic Upport by thd Board of Education islof paramount impbrtance to the 
sufcessoftheldistrici'wide reading program. \^ \ 

a. The Boari of Educattoiallocates sufficient funds for staff and materials to sup. 
port a quality reading prtligram. )i 

h. The Boarc^ of Education encourages its administrators to seek actively additional 
funds thioligh various state and federal sources. / 

c. The Board of Education', with the cooperation^ of community representatives, 
includes a reading component in all appropriate sections of its long range devel- 
opment plan. 

' d. The Board 6f Education needs t9 be informed by administrative staff on major 
changes In the reading program, district-wide reading test results^ and district- 
. wide evaluations made in reading. 

2. The school should involv^ the various segments of the. community in the plaipning. 
implementation, and evaluation of the reading program. 

Community interests are represented on the district's advisory committees for 
reading. ESEA Title I and long-range planning. • 

b. Community persons are Invited to participate in evaluation programs for the 
district's various reading projects. 

Community resources are utilized in recruiting personnel for the reading pro- 
grams. rJl ** 

d. Community- consultants are called upon in the selection process for reading text 

materials. 

3 Parents may become Involved tf^ough participation In parent-tljacher organizations, 
in the classroom as volunteer teacher aides, and by nurturing at home the learning 
which has been initiated in school, 

a. The district encourages the formation and active programming of various parent 
groups, both district-wide and by building. 

b. The district has organized an effective system of volunteer parent aides with 
appropriate training opportunities. - . 

c. The district encourages parental Involvement through a program of prescriptive 
activities parents may carry out at home with their children. 

d. Parents are encouraged through newsletters, meetings, etc.. to contact the school 
Concerning any question or suggestions about the reading program. 

4 Reading instruction should be offered as a vital part of a community Adult Basic Edu- 
cation program. This program should meet the needs of functional Illiterates, school 
dropouts, non-English speaking persons, and those seeking to Improve reading-leaming 
efficiency and/or to enhance personal reading enjoyment. 

The district sponsors an extensive adult education program wltli Instruction gear- 
ed to the^Vadous needs, e.g.. functional Illiterates, dropouts. non-English speaking 
persons.-nhd others with specific reading problems or needs. 
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b. The adult education program is staffed by persons sensitive to the needs otthei 
. diverse problems of the adult community. 'i 

c. Periodically, the coTmrranity is surveyed to determine needs for the Adult Basic 
Education program. 

d. Consideration is given to taking the prpgram to the adult student, e.g., at his place 
of, work, a church, a community center. School buildings can pose a threat to 
some adults. 

e. The school district is responsible for providing reading materials for t^e adult 
comrhunity through financially supported libraries, by placing reading ma?terial in 
locations of the community which adults frequent, etc. 

♦ 

A wide variety of community resources are available and should be used creatively to 
bring enrichment and relevance to the school experience. ' / 

a. The district encourages teachers and other staff persons to involve community 
persons in reading activities. . ' ^?hV 

b. A directory of community resource persons has been develi^^fdPty the district for 
staff use. ^ . ^ ' '■ 

c. Programs arfe set up so that students may leave school to participate in community 
activities as part of the reading program- , 

d. Cooperative arrangements have been made with area libraries and other sources o 
reading materials, so that students may have access to a wide variety of sources. 

e. In districts enrolling significant numbers of minority students, affirmative steps 
-are taken to involve parents and other interested citizens from t hie minority 

communities. . ' 

f. A directory of community museunfis, industries, historical sites, etc.,has been com- 
piled by the district for staff use in planning field trips. 

g*. Multi-media materials reflecting the community's world of work is available for 
student and staff u^. 
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INSTRUCTION 

^ There are many ways to teach reading, flowever/certain guidelines are necessary for a 
successful reading program. 

1 The program should employ any one or a combination of approaches to thfi. teaching 
of bakic readiii'g skills applicable to the total curriculum as determined By the needs 
' of theJndividu^U . . ' . 

a The district's reading program consists of various methods and apprgacl^es to read>' 
• ing so that each pupil may be taught by the method most suitable for him/her. 
For exampleVany combination of the approaches and methods listed bplow may 
be used: . / ■ 

1. ba^al reading progratfis .. .. 

2. language experience*^ ; ; . 

3. individualized ; . ' \ • -> 

4. prcgrammed • 

5. PhondVisudl :> " .v • - „ \ 

. e.--i.tY" . , - ' ':-J ■ , . ... ■ .. 

* b. Instruction is given at an effective rate and level for each puf^il. 

2. Flexibility shoultf exist among and within the approaches according to teacher ^ffec- 
tivensiss in ttieeting individual nfeeds, ■ ' \ 

■ ■■ ' ' ■ -V -"- ■ ' : ' y ■ . ■ u ^ . 

a. Teachers arfe made awate of various approaches to reading instruction throtigh 

jreiriodic in-service trainithg. 

b. Continuous diagnoses of students^needs are made to assure.flexib^^ 

,' tiOn." . • ' ■ ■ . *• ■ . ^■ 

. c. Students are grouped for instruction according td- areass of weakness and are re- 
grouped when weaknesses are ovfercoW and new needsarise. 
d. Opportunitiesareprovided for independent reading at all levels. . < •' 

3. Program continuity should be achieved through progressive record k.S#ing of the 
necessary .reading skills. j . 

> 

The reading staff should develop Lme method of effective' record Ifeeping of 
student^' progress in all reading skill^ '^ • 
A reading record of each student's pgress in each reading skill should be made 
available to each student and parent] ; 

Students should keep own records olj progress in e|ph reading skill. 
A method of record keeping of stiflent progress is developed by the staff using 
the scope and sequence of skill dt velopment determined by the district as the 
basis for the content of the progress record. 
Visible class records should be used with discretion. 

\ 



a. 



c. 
d. 



e. 



4. 



Reading skills should permeate all areas of the curriculum. 



su Content area teachers are in-seryiced on the process of reading. - 

b. All content area teachers are in-serviced as to how they can provide simultaneous 
. teaching of reading skills and course content, the use of study guides, and the 

teaching af library and research skills. <^ . 

c. Teachers are in--serviced in the proper techniques of making assignments, establish- 
ing purposes for reading, providing background for reading, and asking questions 
that require students to useldeas rather than simply to remember them. 

d. Students receive self-help techniques during regular class time for improving their 
vocabularies. 

e. Provision is made to help students acquire necessary study skills for proper study 
of consent materials. . s . i . 

f. Students receive proper instruction in the technical, vocabulary and the tinder- 
standing of the content materials. ' 

g. Classrooms are equipped with a variety Cif leVels of reading material dealing with 
the same content. 

5. The total program should engender a reading habit which will lead to a productive 
and fulfilled life for-the learner. I ; . 

'I ' ' - ■ : ■ ' ' 

a. I^ro vision is made for the learner to read topics which interest him/her and ^o 
choose his/her own reading material. 

b. During instructional time the reading skills are taught through various media and 
piresented in various ways to the learner so as to make reading instruction mean- 

. ingful and exciting. I 

c. The reading instruction meets the immediate needs of the learner soi that he/she 
will t|iink of reading as a way of meeting his/her future needs. 

6. . Any special program fut^ilUng the needs of the atypical child should be coordinated 

closely with existing classroom instruction. 

a. . The remedial reading program is planned in coordination with the basic reading 

program of the, school district. - 

b. The classj-oom.teache^and the student's special teachers meet frequently to dis- 
cuss the n^ds and progress of the student. 

c. The student is not penalized in any way When he/she must receive instruction 
outside the cIa$sroom.^ ' ,/ . 

d. Materials Fbr instruction outside the classroom are different from the regular 
classroom mstructton, but should serve the same identified needs of thestudent» 

ev Opportunities are given for the special teachers to work within the classroom 
as well as outside the classroom. * ✓ ' 



Instruction in reading should b^ proved in the language of the child whd^ dominant 
language is not English. 
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MATERIALS 

- The teacher should be encouraged to use a wide vMiety of commCTlc^^^ and/ non-com- 
mercial materials (Uasals, kits, newspapers, cookbooks, manuals, etc.) and equipment 
tcTmeet the needs of the individual. * 

a. Both the student's strengths and weaknesses are considered in selecting instruc- 
tion^ nqiaterials. * . , ^ • * 

b Sufficient funds are budgeted to purchase appropriate materials and equipment. 

c. Teachers and students are provided with various kinds of commercial materials to 
meet the identif ied needs of the program. . . , 

d Teachers are given in-service training on all new and unfamiliar teaching materials. 

e." The teaclier is given reieased time by his/her school district to attend conferences 
to learn about nfews materials to help meet the needs of her pupils. 

f: Teachers and students have access to recorders, tape players, filmstrip projectors, 

etc ' ' 

g. The reading specialist encourages tochers to try new materials in classi:ooms on 

an experimental basis. \ , ' 

'Ihe teadher should be encouraged to devl^lop materials to meet specific needs of the 
leariv^r. . \ ** 

\ Teachers are given proper guidance frbm a 'specialist and given in-service training 
to develop effective material. .4.-1 
b Provision is made for resources and tide to enable teachers to develop materials, 
c. Opportunities are provided for teacheis to 'share ideas and directions for teacher- 
* made materials. • 1 ^ • ■ j 

^d. .Teachef.made games and student-madfe games are good instructional devices -and 
are developed for classroom use. j * • u - 

e. 1 Materials, equipment, and teacher-mide materials fi^e^ evaluated to determinie 

effe'ctiyeness^ . v I 

3. . The lib^raty instructional materials center aild/or resource room should be an integral 
part of f he total reading program. \ 

a. Teacllers are familiar with the materials and equipment available in the liUary 

and/or resource room. \ ' . * • 1 • *.u 

» b, Tvme isVoVided during the school day ^or teachers to examine materials in the 

library and/(ir resource rootn. \ ' • . . • 4. 

-c A knowledgeable staf£-assists,the teachefs in selecting materials and equipment, 
d Teacher-made materrals are also housed in l^he library and/or resource room. 

e. * Children ar^ encouraged to. visit tfcua libraiQ^ and/or resource room to help select 

materials antequipmelit. \ ' . . . . ^t. * u ^ 

f. An effectivf cataloging system ^d shelving of materials assists the teacher and 
childreninbroperselectionof non-print as vSell as print material. 

g The librarian and the reading director have ^ working relationship in the ordering 
; of a varietj of materials necessary for the lipgrading and complementing of the 

reading program. , 
h. Teachers arje Encouraged to submit evaluations and recommendations for matenals 

and equipment. ^ .j 1 j 

' • i.: The librarl^ schedule is flexible enough to accommodate individual needs of 
students arid teachers. , . . j • * 

j; ' . Library materials are pmvided in the languages of these ptudents whose dominant 
language is not English. 
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ENVIRONMENT. 

Enviponment as defined here is the physical and psychological setting to which the 
learner is exposed during the time limits of the day. ' ' 

1. The school district should provide adequate 'Classroom physical facilities: space for 
large and small group instructton, individual study ateas, adequate lighting, movable 
^nd multi-purpose furniture. 

a. All available space can be'altexed to provide for varied instruction, grouping pat- 
terns, or organizational arrangements. . 

b. Movable partitions are provided for classroom flexibility. 

c. Noise being made by students busily engaged in a learning task is to be expected 
in^a healthy classroom environment. 

d. ' Each instructional area has available space for individual study areas. 

" e. IvighJ;ing is regulated according to the time oT day, weather changes, etc. 
f.t> Each instuftctional area has available adequate electrical devices for use of audio- 
visual materials. " ^ 

2. The instructional materials center and/or resource room should be centrally located 
and provide, a wide variety of media and materials to meet the curricular and recrea- 
tio/ial reading n^eds Of all studenU. . 

a, rife instructional materials center is easily accessible to all students and teachers. 

b. The instructional materials center i^ equipped with a wide variety of audio-visual 
equipment and materials that are appropriate for | he reading program. 

\ c. ; A certified media specialist iS responsible for planning and developing the district's 

media program. \. ^ 

* . d. Through the iiistructional materials center various pro-ams and activities are pro- 
. , vided to encourage students reading. * . 

e. A collection of at least 10 books per pupil is a.vailable in the media center. 

3. All facilities shouj^e easily accessible, informal, attractive, and inviting. 

a. Adequate fa C4^i ties are available' for displays: 

b. The'display area is well lighted. * * 

c. Furniture is colorful, movable, and properly jrmintained. 

d. Wajls are bright, clean, and colorful. ^ ' ^' 

e. Floors are kept clean, some areas ar^carpeted for students to use as seating. 

4. The classroom .should reflect a healthy blend of organization and freedom. 



:ia^room^noui 
r he classroom i; 



a. The classroom is kept neat and free from clutter. 

b. Students' storage areas are neatly kept. 

c. Matewals ana^ equipment are cared for properly so as to prevent needless damage.- 

d. Certain areas Of the classroom are designated for specific curricular areas. 

e. Furniture and equipment can be moved In order to provide for various grouping 
patterns. 
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5. Eacb school and classroom should project a warm personal atmosphere to promote a 
psychologically sound learning situation. . . 

a. There is mutuaT respect for the opinions af each otherf^n the part^^^f both4;eaeh- 
ers and students. 

b Student work is displayed in various areas of the classroom and school, 
c. Classroom and school activities are planned to providefor the psychological needs 
of the school community as v^ll as the educational and social needs. 



The school should^provide the learner with 
outside the school setting and to relate those 



the opportunity to experience the world 
experiences to the printed page. 



a The school provides an ample budget for field trips for all students. 

b. Field trips are x^^refully planned that they are meaningful and relevant to the 
learning experience of the student. 

c. Preparations fof a field trip are carefully organized and upon the return from the 
trip, follow.up activities are provided and include a wide variety of experiences 
relating to reading and Creative writing. y 
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TIME ■* 

* • ■ 

Although a daily uninterrupted periocl of time for reading instruction may be estab- 
lished, the apptigabte reading sk1!ts should be taught concurrentty with content area 
instru(5tion. ^ I 

a. The content area teacher incorporates the necessary reading skills required to 
understand each particular lesson in the daily instruction. 

b. The content area teachers are given opportunities to attend in-service meetings in 
reading in the content areas. 

c. Special" help (Reading Specialist, Reading Supervisor) is available to assist the 
content area teachers in preparing and carryiiig out their lesson plans. « 

d. Special material (hardv/are and softv/are) is^made available to content area teach* 
ers to use in teaching reading skills in the content areas. 

e. The impdrtanc^ of teaching reading skills in the content areas is stressed by the , 
district's administrators. 

f. Through in-service and curriculum planning meetings, content area teachers are 
exposed to various reading skills inherent in different content areas. 

g. The curriculum guides in various cotltent a]^a subjects contain lists o^ reading 
skills necessary for each specialized content area. 

h. There is a variety of bobks on various reading le\^ls related to different topics 
available for students to use in each content are^ within the classroom and re* 
source centers 

Teachers should be provided sufficient time free of students to evaluate continuously 
the needs |ind. progress of each pujj^and to formulate plans based on those findings. 

a. During the school day, special testing services and personnel are made available to 
all teachers so Lhat a student Vspecific strengths and weaknesses in reading can be 
pin-pointed arp an appropriate progran> can be planned in each content area. 

b. Time Is made available for all teachers t& meet in small groups to discuss the pro- 
gress of their students. 

c. Time is made available for teachei^ to develop various checklists to use in evalua* 
ting student progress* 

d. Appropriate time is made available to teachers so that they can meet with the 
school guidance counselors and other professionals concerned with pupil evalua- 
t<Drj|. * 

e. The teachers take time each week to cultivate the library habit and discuss good 
books discovered by the students. 

f. Student scores from a standardized reading test are made available to content 
area teachers, and a trained reading instructor assists the content area teachers in 
the interpretation and evaluation of these scores. 

Adequate time should be allotted on a regular basis for free reading. 

a. At least one half-hour of'each day should be devoted to silent reading on the part 
.of the students and faculty. 

b. The school library is available to all students during the school day so that they 
tnay avail themselves of its nriaterial. 

c. Free reading is encouraged by permitting the ^students to read by themselves 
^ whenever they are finished with an assignment given by the teacher during any 

cla.ss period. , 
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EVALUATION 

f 



Evaluation of the total reading program should be an on-going process and serve as a 
means of constant tmprovement. 

a. The school district conducts a district-wide evaluation of the reading program atid 
uses the results of the evaluation to improve the program. 

b. Included in this district evaluation is a testing program of the mastery of reading 

skills. " , 

c. The evaluation of the reading program includes an attitude survey of students 
attitudes toward the. various components of the reading program. 

d. Surveys are conducted by the djgtyct to determine staf^ needs for the reading 
program. * •< 

e. A self -study by the district's staff is conducted periodically to determine the 
needs of the reading program. . 

In addition to the commonly used norm referenced measures which have their limita- 
tions, student evaluation procedures should include a system of criterion referenced 
testing in order to determine mastery of a sequential arrangement of skills. ^ 

a. Test results are used for diagnostic purposes in planning the instructional program 
for each pupil. ' . 

b. Achievement test batteries are administered at least twice during grades 2-6. 

c. Individualized tests of mental abiDty are administered when necessary by quali- 
fied personnel. 

d. Criterion reference testing or its equivalent is available for determining mastery 
of reading skills. I 

e. Test results are interpreted with the student's mental, social, and emotional 
growth in mind. 

f. The teacher kjeeps a dated folder of each child's work. 

g. Notebooks are used by the teacher which stress certain major areas of improve- 
ment and noting with dates, when each child seemed to master that particular 
area. 

h. A file of cards on each child is kept with notes on specific problems which arise. 

1. Children keep records of where they are in reading, what they have read, and a 
diary of things important to them. 

In addition to administrative evaluation, each teacher should develop continous sys- 
tematic s61f-evaluation procedures to direct and improve teaching performance. 

a. The reading teacher is' given opportunities to evaluate his/her teaching perfor- 
mance through in-service activities, video-tapes of his/her teaching (to be used 
only as a self -evaluation procedure and not as a threat), and district paid subscrip- 
tions to various educational newsletters. 

b. The reading supervisor and principal Conduct periodic formal and informal class- 
room observations followed by personal conferences with the teacher to relatCy 
strengths and weaknesses and make recommendations. 

c. A checklist of the characteristics of a good reading teacher is made available to 
the staff for self -evaluation. ^ 

d. The reading supervisor and principal periodically demonstrate techniques for 
teaching. 
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BUDGET 

Since reading is a priority, the reading program should determine the budget. 

The budget allows for adequate staff for the reading^rogram which shouFd include 
classroom reading teachers, reading specialists, and a reading supervisor. 

The budget includes monies for materialsand equipment to adequately supply the heeds 
of the reading program. 

The budgQt includes monies for in-service education for the professional and ifon-pro- 
fessional staff*and subscriptions to educational literature for the staff. 

The budget includes monJes for consultants/technical assistants to serve the needs of 
the reading program. 



'I 

1 

\ 
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CRITERIA FOR EXCELLENCE IN'READING 
Task Force 
1974 



Right to Read Directors 
David M. VJeand, Chairman 
Carolyn M. Markley, Secretary 
Theodore C. Burkland 
Lois L, Cowan 
Bertha M. Hirzel 
' Phyllis M. Humphreys 
Alma A. Leadbeater 
Patricin Lochinger 
Doris E. Perry 
Carl Pyzowslci 
'Elaine B., Richards 
Grace Rip pel 



Neshaminy School District 
Greater Latrobe School District 
Danville School District 
Bald Eagle Area School District 
North Penn School District 
Derry Area School District 
Ablngton School District 
Southmoreland School District 
Northwestern School District 
North Schuylkill School District 
Pottsgrove School District 
Clairton School District 



The Evaluation Scale based on the Pennsylvania Right to Read Criteria for Excellence 
in Reading was developed by lyirs. Qarolyn Markley, Greater Latrobe School District, with the 
assistance of members of Pennsylvania Right io Read State Advisory Council; Mrs. 
Phyllis Humphreys, Derry Area School District; Miss JbAnne Radicchl, Right to Read Intern. 
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Pennsylvania Department of Education 



John C. Pittenger * 
Frank S. Manchester 
Harry .K. Gerlach 
Michael E. Flanagan 
Russell P. Getz 
Fannetta N. Gordon 

Evelyn W. Miller 

V 

Wilhelmina E. Taylor 
DorenO M. Morrow 



• Secretary of Education 
•Commissioner of Basic Education . 

- Deputy Commissioner of Basic Education 

- Director, Bureau of Curriculum Services 

• Chief, Division of Arts and Humanities ' 

- Sfenior Program Advisor, Languages 

- Coordinator, Pennsylvania Right to Read Effort 

- Program Advisor, Reading 

- Right to Read Secretary ' 



Right to Read 
State Advisory Council 
1975-76 



David R. Appleby 
Henry J. Aschenbrenner 
Fran Baer 

Kermit C. Bartholomew 
Ronald R. Becket 

Alice Louise Davis 
Calvin C. Edmonds 
J. Richard Fruth 



Robert A. Gable 



Principal 

Pennsylvania Association of Secondary School Principals 

Deputy Executive Director 
Pennsylvania Catholic Conference 

Teacher ' ^ 

Department of Classroom Teachers, PSEA 
Principal 

Pennsylvania Association oT Elementary School Principals 

Assistant Superintendent in Secondary Education 
Pennsylvania Association for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development * 

President 

Keystone State Reading Association 

Special Assistant to Secretary of Health 
Department of Health 

Stiperintendenty 

Big Beaver Falls Area School District 

Pennsylvania Association of School Administrators- 

Associate Director • Advocacy for Child Care Services 
Department of Welfare 
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state Advisory Council (Continued) 



Anna L. Hamilton 

_ », ... _ .. 

/ 


Stenographer 

Department of Environmental Resources 

CeWaT Region ofCDnference on Black BasicEiitacation 


PVorl T jf^nffman 


Qoard Member . '/ 

President, Pennsylvania School,Boards Association 


rranKiin u* ivucii 


Urban Affair^ Manaser 
Pennsylvania Chamber of Commerce 




Bilingual Community Liaison 
Spanish-American Women's League 


^ Annette Kicn 
• 


Director 

' Central Pennsylvania Special Education Resource Center 


d. wesiey ocniieyer 


Professor of Education 

University of Pennsylvania ^ 


aVIIUIIuCI iVl* Ollt^riuuil 


Reading Specialist'Teacher 

State American FjBderatlon of Teachers 


Margaret M. Sponseller 


Reading Clinic Director 
Bloomsburg State College 

/ ' 

/ Associate Professor 
' Temple University 


Herbert Wartenberg 


Thomas White / 


Teacher 

Pennsylvania State Education Association ^ 
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SPECIAL RECOGNITION 



Many people have supported the Twenty-Eighth Language Communications Confer- 
ence t>y<ievotmg 4imeand«nergy taihe developmentof thisavent. We wouldlilce ta^xtend 
our thanks to these folks for helping us to make this a stimulatirfg and profitable occasion. 

GROUP LEADERS 



Dr. Lois Ann Bilka 


Dr. Lorraine Morgan 


Carlow College 


Chatham College 


Dr. Anna Blevins 


Dr. Gregory Morris 


University of Pittsburgh 


Pittsburgh Public Schools 


Dr. Joseph Brennan 


i Dr. James Peebles 


Duquesne University 


University of Pittsburgh 


Dr. Jerry Fiddler 


o * Dr. Anthony Petrosky 


Indiana State University 


University of Pittsburgh 


Mr. Con Gildea 


Dr. Maxine Roberts 


riiisourgn ruuuc ocnooib 


I Jnivprsitv nf Pitfshiiivn 


Ms. Sharon Green 


Dr. Carl tlosen 


Pitt<5biirnh Public Schools 


Kent State Universitvt 


Dr. Stephen Koziol 


Dr. Ann Taylor i 


University of Pittsburgh 


Carnegie-Mellon University 


Dr. Jerold* Miller 


Dr. Lindsey Thomas 


Westminster College 


Western Psychiatric Hospital 


* 


RECORDERS 
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